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ART POUL RB Xe: 
SIR, 


HAPPENED the other Day to meet with 2 

SL Pamphlet at a Bookfeller’s in the City, 
which I found by the Date had been publifhed 
thefe three Years; but which, uponlooking back, 
I cannot meet with any Account of in your Pa- 
pers, nor do [ recollect any formal Anfwer that 
ever was made to it: Which I am the more fur- 
priz’d at, as it is on a Subject of great Curiofity 
and Importance, and at the fame time of a moft 
heterodox Tendency, and founded on Principles, 
according to the Immaterialifts, utterly fubver- 
five of all Religion: Which laft Confideration, 
APRIL 1736. R methinks, 
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methinks, fhould have been fufficient to engage 
the Clergy at leaft, to take the impious Writet 
to task, and expofe the Weaknefs, in order to 
prevent the ill Effects of his falfe and pernicious 
Reafonings. For want of this, fome Perfons, as 
I now find, boaft mightily of the Performance, 
and think it furpaffes the Ability of the whole 
Order to confute it. Merely through a Defire 
of having the Triumphs of thefe Advocates of 
Atheifm defeated, and a Point of fuch great Con- 
cernment determin’d, if poffible, to the Satisfa- 
ction of fober and impartial Enquirers, I beg of 
you to give the enclofed Abftraét of it a Place in 
your next Republick, that it may there fall under 
the Eye of the Learned, and invite the Animad- 
verfions of thofe who may be able to expofe the 
poifonous Tenets of it. It is entitled, 4 Philo- 
fophical Enquiry into the phyfical Spring of Hu- 
man Actions, and the immediate Caufe of Think- 
ing. 

er Author introduces his Argument by ob- 
ferving, That Man is generally fuppos’d to con- 
fitt of Animal and Rational Nature; the former 
of which is admitted to be only Matter, under 
that peculiar Organization, and therefore mecha- 
nical, and fubject to all the Laws of Mechani{m; 
but the latter is afirm’d to be the Refult of an 
immaterial Subftance, confin’d (fome how or 
other) to the material Frame; yet fubjeét to none 
of the Laws of Matter; being wx/olid, penetra- 
ble, undifcerpible, and unchangeable; and having a 
Power, free from all Refraints and Impediments, 
of beginning, directing, and with-holding, the Mo- 
tions of the Body. 

This he ftiles an unphilofophical Notion; the 
Genealogy of which, it feems, we may find in 
his learned Brother Zoland’s Letters to Serena; 

I whither 
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whither he refers us, and proceeds immediately 
to the Confutation of it. In order to which he 
enquires firft, of what Subfance the intelligent 
Creature Man confifts: And that this Susfance is 
nothing but Matter under a peculiar Modification, 
he apprehends will fully appear trom the follow- 
ing Confiderations. 

1. That we have no Ideas of Subftance, but thofé 
which have been receiv’d by our Senfes from external 
Odjeéis. 

2. Ihat the only Ideas which we have fo receiv’d, 
are of Matter, or material Subftance only. 

3. That we have no Reafon to conclude, that any 
Part of the human Compofition confifts of immate- 
vial Subftance; becaufe we have no Ideas of any 
other Subfiance than Matter, and becaufe there is 
nothing (that we know of ) in the Nature of Mat- 
ter, which is incompatible with thinking; and, 

4. That it appears moft evidently from the Na- 
ture of Cogitation, that Matter is the Subje& of its 
or, in which Cogitation inheres. 

The firft and fecond of thefe Propofitions our 
Author thinks to be felf-evident; but if there 
fhould remain a Doubt with any about them, it 
will be perfe&tly clear’d up, he fays, before this 
Subject is quitted. 

The third Propofition, we are told, can’t be 
better illuftrated, than by taking a fhort View of 
the Controverfy, between the learned Dr. Clarke 
and the great Mr. Collins, concerning the Capa~= 
city of Matter to think; which feems, fays our 
Author, to have ended in a Demonftration by the 
latter, that for ought appear’d to the contrary, 
Matter was capable of thinking; tho’ it muft be 
confefs’d the Doétor wrote the laft Letter. 

This /eeming Demonftration has feem’d to be 
none, to many Judges of equal Ability with this 

R 2 Writer, 
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Writer, who know that Difpute really ended on 
the Side of the great Dr. Clarke, in a Demontftra- 
tion that Matter was utterly zzcapable of think- 
ing; and who are likewife perfuaded that a Man 
fo tenacious of his own Opinions as Mr. Collins, 
would have anfwered the Doétor’s laft Letter, if 
he had not himfelf been convine’d of it. So that 
if this Gentleman has nothing to offer for illu- 
{trating his third Propofition, but a Review of 
Mr. Collins’s Arguments in behalf of it, he will 
reflect no extraordinary Light on that Part of his 
Sy{tem; nor fhall I trouble you with what he has 
only copied a Sketch of from Treatifes that are 
fo familiar to the Learned. I would be concern- 
ed as little as poffible at this time with any befide 
our Author, who having difpatch’d his borrow’d 
Illuftration, very confidently affures us, that the 
third Propofition, which was the Subject of it, 
fhall be fully prov’d under the fourth Head, and 
carried beyond Controverfy in the Courfe of this 
Enquiry. 

But before he enters upon this arduous Under- 
taking, he thinks it neceflary to repeat what ts 
meant by an /mmaterial, and what by a Material 
Subftance. The firft is faid to be an indifcerpible, 
unfolid, unchangeable, penetrable, and unextended 
Subftance. Material Subftance is allowed by all 
to be the Reverfe of this; to be di/cerpible, /olid, 
smpenetrable, extended, and \iable to conftant Va- 
riation and Change. This Difference between 
what is called an Jmaterial Subftance and a Ma- 
terial one being thus eftablifh’d, the fourth Pro- 
pofition, which is, that it appears from the Na- 
ture of Cogitation, that Matter is the Subjeét of it, 
may, he fays, with more Eafe be demontftrated. 
As thus, 
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It will certainly be allowed, that at different 
times we have difterent Ideas; and that the Mind 
is perpetually gaining fome, and lofing others. 
If therefore it {hall appear that this Change of I- 
deas is abfolutely iwcompatible with the atorefaid 
Properties of an /mmaterial Subftance, it will fol- 
low, that that only which is endued with the op- 
pofite Qualities can be the Subject of it; and 
confequently that Material Subftance is alone ca- 
pable of Cogitation. 

You fee, Sir, how vaftly this acute Gentleman 
furpaffes all his Predeceffors, in the Caufe of their 
darling Principle AZatter; Mr. Collins, the moft 
redoubted Champion it ever had till now, was 
contented to prove, that, for ought appear’d to the 
contrary, it might think j but this Writer con- 
temns fo eafy an Acquifition, and will be fatisfied 
with nothing lefs than a downright Demonftra- 
tion that Thinking is its peculiar Prerogative: 
The Evidence for this is compriz’d in the enfu- 
ing Propofitions. 

I. Every Quality or Attribute that can le af- 
firm'd of any Subjeét, muft neceffarily be the Refult 
of the Texture and Frame of the Subjett.* 

II. The Texture and Frame of the Subject conti- 
nuing the fame, the Qualities or Attributes will re- 
main the fame alfo. R 3 Ill. Eve- 


+ Our Author expreffes it thus, ** It will certainly be al- 
«* low’d that we think very wz/ike, (and have different Ideas 
‘© at different times ;) and that the Mind is almoft conftantly 
‘© gaining new Ideas, and ceafing to retain feveral others 
‘* which before might have been predicated of it.” I give 
this Specimen once for all, of the Alteration I may fome- 
times make in the Stile of this Treatife; I fhall be every 
where as careful as here neither to lofe nor difguife the Senti- 
ments of the Writer. 

* This Propofition is attended with a Note, which in a 
very few Words (that I confefs I don’t underftand) pretends 
to overthrow Mr. Lock’s Notion concerning God’s fuperad- 
ding a Quality of Thinking to Matter. 
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WI. Every new Idea in the Mind being a new 
Quality or Attribute acquir’d, and every Idea it 
forgets, being the Lofs of a Quality or Attribute, 
or, of what could before have been affirm’d of the 
Mind,* it follows, if the fecond.Propofition be true, 
that this can only be occafioned by fome real Change 
or Alteration in the Frame and Texture of the Sub- 
gett of Cogitation. 

Thefe three demonftrative Propofitions, on the 
Truth of which depends a fourth, by which it 
is to be fhewn, from the Nature of Cogitation, 
that Matter is the Suljecé of it, may themfelves 
be prov’d, as our Author tells us, in the follow- 
ing concife manner. 

I. Lf the Qualities of Subjects did not refult from 
their Texture, then a Quality might exift feparately 
from its Subject, which is abfurd, and confequently 
the firft Propofition muft be true. 

II. Jf the fecond Propofition were not true, the 
Subject would continue in the fame Texture, and not 
in the fame Texture at the fame time, which is a 
Contradittion; for every Quality that can be predi- 
cated of any Subject being the Refult of the Texture 
and Frame of it, it neceffarily follows, that while 
the Sulje& continues under that identical Texture 
and Frame, its Qualities muft remain invariable. 


Ill. Zhe 


* Can nothing be affirm’d of the Mind but a Quality or 
Attribute? This is a new Principle in Metaphyficks; fo is 
the firft Propofition likewife, of a// Qualities being the Re- 
fult of the Texture of their Subjeds : Is our Author fure there 
is no indivifible Subject of Properties? If there is, its Pro- 
perties are not the Refult of its Texture. But the Petitia 
Principii is a very ufual Figure with this Writer, as well as 
moft others of his Clafs: They affume feveral things as evi- 
dent, which are doubtful at leaft, if not falfe; and they prove 
all they would have believ’d, with fo delicate a Slight, that 
few but their own Party can difcern the Progrefs of their 
Demonftrations. 
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HII. Lhe third Propofition muft be true if the fe- 
cond is, by aneceffary Confequence; for if every new 
Idea is a new Quality acquired, and every Idea for- 
gotten is the Lofs of a Quality, which is a felf- 
evident Truth, and difputed by none; then it will 
follow from the fecond Propofition, that this can on- 
ly arife from fome real Change in the Frame and 
Texture of the Subject of Cogitation. 

Thefe three Propofitions being confidered as 
true, fays our Author, as alfo that our Ideas fuc- 
ceed each other, it follows unavoidably, that the 
Subjeé& of Cogitation is in conftant Change and 
Alteration in its Texture and Frame, and confe- 
quently is di/cerpible and changeable: and as the 
Attributes of In/folidity and Penetrabdility are infe- 
parable from the Jndi/cerpibility of any Subject, it 
neceffarily follows, that the Subject of Cogitati- 
on being di/cerpible and changeable, it muft alfo be 
folid and impenetrable, and confequently Matter is 
the Subject of Cogitation. This Confequence, 
he adds, might as well be deduc’d from the Di/- 
cerpibility of the cogitative Subftance alone ; fince 
Indifcerpibility is by Dr. Claoke, and other Defen 
ders of Immaterialifm, made the diftinguifhing 
Charaéteriftic of an immaterial Subftance. 

Thefe Confequences are not only to be deduc’d 
froma ftri&ly argumentative Enquiry, as our Au- 
thor oddly expreffes it, but from the conftant 
Variation of Thought and Succeflion of Ideas a- 
greeing fo exactly with the Nature of Matter, 
which feems to be always fhifting its Modifica- 
tions; nor, in reality, can the Variety and Flu- 
étuation of Thought be accounted for rationally 
upon any other Principle than that of the cone 
tinual Change in the Zextare and Frame of its 
Subject. 
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The Way being thus pav’d, the Exguiry into 
the Spring of human Altions, and the immediate 
Caufe of the various Modes of Thinking, may be 
carried on with great Perfpicuity. But before he 
applies himfelf direétly to this Point, he confi- 
ders Mr. Lock’s Hypothefis relating thereto, and 
makes fome Reflections upon the flagrant Contra- 
dittion this great Man was guilty of in the Courfe 
of it: All which he does,that what comes after may 
be yet more perfpicuous, for thisWriter has a moft 
unufual Knack of clearing up his Perfpicuities, 
and demonftrating his Proofs: He is rather too 
bountiful to his Readers in this Particular; and 
am determined to eafe ’em in this Place of his il- 
Juftrating Animadverfions. Let us come at once 
to his Argument; and to remove all kind of Mif- 
apprehenfion or Doubt concerning the Certain- 
ty of his Conclufions, it will be neceffary to con- 
fider with him the general Laws of Matter. 

All the 4éions or Motions of Bodies muft ne- 
ceffarily depend, he fays, on the two following 
Principles. ft, Upon the Phyfical and Mechani- 
cal Laws and Powers of the Bodies themfelves that 
are in Motion; or, 2dly, Upon the Lmpulfe or Con- 
tact of fome other Bodies. ‘Two other Principles 
of Motion have indeed, he fays, been talk’d of, 
viz. 3dly, That Body is capable of being moved by 
Thought, or Volition. athly, That there is in the 
human Compofition, a Self-motive, or felf-determi- 
ning Power, which is the Spring of Aétion, and 
what conflitutes Freedom. 

The Truth of the Conclufions, which will be 


drawn from this Enquiry, greatly depend, it - 


feems, upon a due Confideration of the two firft 
Propofitions; and that Confideration will clearly 
evince the Impoffibility of the two laft. You 
fhall have our Author’s Explication of this Mat- 
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ter precifely in his own Words, that you may fee 
what a Matter he is of Language as well] as Rea- 
foning. 

F irft, By Bodies, ({ays he) which are in a par- 
ticular Direlion, refulting from the phyfical Laws 
and Powers of the Bodies themfelves, is meant that 
Species of Motion, which may be [uppos'd effential 
to Matter; and was not communicated from any 
Impulfe or Caufe without, or that was foreign to it; 
but was as much the neceffary Refult of the Confti- 
tution and Frame of the Bodies fo in Motion, as 
any other Quality or Attribute that could be predi- 
cated of them; and in this Senfe, fuppofing Motion 
to be effential to all or any given Quantity of Mat- 
ter, it will hardly be contended, that the Motion of 
4 Body in fuch a Direttion does not depend on the 
Phyfical aud Mechanical Powers of the Body it 
felf; which is all that is meant by the firft Propo- 
fition. 

Secondly, To prove the fecond Propofition, it 
will be neceflary to repeat one fhort Poftulatum ; 
which is allow’d on all hands, viz. That no Body 
which is at perfect Reft + (/uppofing that to be a 
fible) can put itfelf into Motion, without undergo- 
ing [ome phyfical Change, or being atied upon phyfi- 
cally by fomething external to it. 

This, if we could believe our Author, is 
handed down to us under the Sanction of fo great 
a Name as that of Sir //aac Newton; but he pro- 
feffes to pay no Deference even to that rever’d 
Authority, he therefore offers a Reafon of his 
own in Support of it. He is in the right of it, 
for he can find no fuch Poftulatum or Reafon for 

IC 

+ The Subjeé& of this Poftulatum is an Impoffibility, ac- 

cording to our Anthor’s Suppofition of Motion’s being effen- 


tial to Matter, but the Inconfiftency is thought to be fuffici- 
ently guarded againft by the Parenthefis included in it. 
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it in the Syftem of that celebrated Philofopher. 
But here is that which he is pleas’d to give us; 
which you muft not think the worfe of for being 
often repeated. 

If the contrary to the Poftulatum were true, 
&¢ shen more or lefs Attributes could be affirm’d of 
“° the fame Body at different Points of Time, and 
“¢ yet the Frame and Texture of the Body itfelf con- 
“ tinue exattly the fame.’ Which has already 
been prov’d an Impoflibility: — But, according 
to Cuftom, it muft be prov’d further, thus; fuch 
a Suppofition involves this manifeft Abfurdity, 
“ That a Body may be continued at Ref, be put 
“¢ into Motion, or receive a new Direétion when 
“¢ in Motion from one and the fame Caufe; 7. e. 
“ under the Samene/s and Identity of the Subjeét, 
“ in its Texture and Frame; to affirm which, is 
“ the fame in effec as to affirm, that it may be 
“ at Ref, in Motion, and ina mew Direétion, all 
«6 at once; which is juft as conceivable, as that 
“ it fhou’d be in all three at different Points of 
“© time, from one and the fame Caufe.” 

It remains therefore to be prov’d, that no Bo- 
dy which is at Ref (fuppofing that to be pofft- 
ble) can be mov’d or acted upon fo as to be put 
into Motion,* by any thing but the Phyfcal 
Impulfe or Contaé of fome other Body ; and this 
is to be done by the following Argument. 

That only which has the Power of Impulfe and 
Contatti, can aét upon or affett Body, fo as to put it 
znto Motion. || 

But 


+ See the Proof of the Second Propofition. 

* This Writer is as liberal of his Words as of his Proofs, 
or we fhould have wanted the elegant Tautology of a Body 
being mov'd, fo as to be put into Motion. 

| It is no wonder our Author favours us with fuch an Ac- 


cumulation of Proofs, when he comes by them {fo eafily 5 it 
is 
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But whatever has the Power of Impulfe and Con- 
tacit muft be folid, and therefore material. 

Confequently, Matter only can att upon or affect 
Body, fo as to put it into Motion. 

This Argument appears fo evident #0 our Au- 
thor, that it almoft grieves him to attempt a 
Proof of either Part of it; however, to fhew 
how rich he is in Demonftrations, he (ex aban- 
danti) proves all the (doth) Parts of it in the fol- 
lowing manner. With refpeét to the firft; That 
which has undergone no Shonte or Alteration in its 
Texture and Frame, no new Quality or Attribute 
can be affirm’d of it. 

And that Body which has not been atted upon by 
Impulfe and Contatt, muft ftill continue in the fame 
Texture and Frame. And confequently, if it was 
at reft before, it muft be in the fame Situation frill; 
becaufe Motion would be a new Quality or Attri- 
bute acquired, which is already prov'd to be impof- 
fible in a@ Suljett that has undergone no phyfical 
Change. 

In order to prove the fecond Part of this Ar- 
gument, Mr. Locke mult be quoted, who fays, + 
“© The Idea of Solidity we receive by our Touch, 
“ (or Contaét) and it arifes from the Refitance 
“© which we find in Body, to the Entrance of 
«¢ any other Body into the Place it poffeffes, till 
“¢ it has left it.” And in the fame Chapter he 
fays, “* Upon the Solidity of Bodies alfo depends 
“© their mutual Impulfe, Refiftance, and Protrufion.” 
All this, our Author tells us, is felf-evident, and 
therefrom he deduces the enfuing Argument. 


That 


is but granting him any thing he demands, and he can de- 
monftrate any thing he pleafes. This that he afferts here fo 
magifterially, is what, to fay the beft, he cannot poflibly be 
fure of ; but he will have it to be true, and therefore it be- 
comes evident in an Inftant. 


+ Effay, Chap. iv. SeG.1, 3. 
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That of which the Power of Refiftance can be 
predicated, muft be {olid and impenetrable. 

But that which has the Power of Impulfe and 
Contaé, the Power of Refiftance can be predicated 
of : 
And confequently, that which has the Power of 
Impulfe and Contatt mujft be {olid and impenetra- 
ble. 

And by the Definition of an immaterial Subftance, 
Solidity is excluded; confequently that which has the 
Power of Impulfe and Contatti muft be material. 

Our Author merrily enough tells us, this Ar- 
gument might be lengthned and divided, and car- 
ry’d into Demonftration in many Shapes ; but he 
forbears the unneceffary Task, becaufe all the 
Principles of it are /e/f-evident, and the whole is 
founded upon Reafon, and the Zeftimony of his 
Readers Senfes. But tho’ he will neither diftort 
nor wiredraw his Argument, yet he farther illu- 
ftrates it by a fhort Obfervation on a Paflage he 
quotes from Dr. Cudworth; however, I fhall not 
here take any notice of it. 

From the feveral foregoing Propofitions con- 
cerning the Powers of Bodies, and the Reafon- 
ing in Support of them, may, he fays, be eafily 
collected, that the accounting for the Spring of 
human Adtions, either 

Firft, By a Self-motive Power; or, Secondly, 
By any Imperium that Mind, as fuch, has over 
the Body; or, Thirdly, By Intelligence or Volition, 
is inconceivable and impoffible. 

The laft thing which our Author, in his great 
Wifdom, thinks neceffary to be confidered, is, 
Whether the Caufes or Spring of human Adtions 
are from Within or Without; and what will be 
the Confequences of fuppofing the one or the 
other. His Sentiments upon this Head, and his 
Language, 
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Language, are really admirable; and yet I fear I 
fhould fatigue your Readers (after fuch a lon 
Courfe of Proofs and Demonftrations) if I did 
not contract and alter them a little; I fhall endea- 
vour to do both in a manner the lealt prejudicial 
I can to fo fine a Writer. 

It muft be admitted, he fays, that it does not 
evidently appear, we are in all our Aétions influ- 
enced from without; tho’, on the other hand, 
we can fcarcely be certain that we are not fo. — 
There may be fo clofe and immediate a Conneéti- 
on and Communication between the circumam- 
bient Air and the Body which is always encom- 
paffed by it, that the Spring of every Aétion 
may be founded in the mechanical and neceffary 
Operation of the former upon the latter. It is 
not a fufficient Objection, he fays, againft fuch a 
Communicationas he is here {uppofing, that it is 
not in all Cafes vifible; for we fee Matter in a 
great Variety of Motions and Situations (to in- 
itance particularly in the amazing Phenomena of 
the Loadftone) the Spring of which can’t be ex- 
a€tly accounted for; and yet no Man of Senfe 
ever imagined they were owing to any other, 
than the zecefary and mechanical Aétion and Re- 
action of Bodies by Jmpul/e and Contaé; or ever 
regarded them as Effeéts of Freedom or Liberty. 

And if the Spring of human Altions is not in the 
Underftanding (as Dr. Clarke, that Contender for 
Liberty, oddly afferts) it muft neceffarily arife, 
either from the Action of Bodies external, or 
from phyfical Caufes refulting from the very Be- 
ing and Conftitution of Man; by which fome 
conftituent Parts of the Frame, meceffarily and 
phyfically, and according to the Laws of Mecha- 
nifm, act upon and move the other Parts fo as to 
produce the Effeét; but whether the former or 

latter 
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latter are moft predominant Caufes of Aéction, is 
not neceffary to be confidered with much Exaéct- 
nefs; fince in either of thofe Cafes, as the Qua- 
lity or Attribute of Thinking or Volition cannot pof- 
fibly have any Part in producing the Effeé&, and as 
a Body at reft cannot put itfelf into Motion, or give 
itlelf a new Direttion, without undergoing [ome phy- 
fical Change; it follows, the Action is equally un- 
avoidable and neceflary, whether the Caufe be aé 
zntra or ab extra: And therefore the Root and 
Spring of human Altions muft be phyfical; and 
founded in the necefjary and mechanical Nature of 
Matter. 

This laft Paragraph containing a very material 
Part of the Argument, I have not varied a Sylla- 
ble from our Author; and as your Readers fee 
the genuine Form of it, they will perhaps hardly 
determine whether the Stile or Reafoning of it 
be moft excellent: The fame in all refpeéts may 
be faid of the enfuing. 

And as the Motions of the Body muft necef- 
farily depend on phyfical, mechanical, and there- 
fore neceflary Caufes; fo muft Thinking itfelf; for 
every new Idea which may be predicated of the 
Mind, muft be the Effect of fome phy/ical Change 
in the Subjeét, of which, as bas already been prov’d 
to Demonftration, no new Attribute can be affirm’ d, 
while the Suljeét remains in the fame Texture and 
Frame; which Change cannot be the Effect of 
Cogitation; fince Cogitation is only a mere Predi- 
cable or Quality, and therefore incapable of pro- 
ducing any Alteration in the Texture and Frame 
of areal Being; and confequently each new Idea 
that can be affirm’d of the Mind, muft be the Ef- 
fest of fome phyfical Caufe; which muft vary the 
Texture and Frame of the Subjeét, before any new 
Idea could be affirm'd of it. 

What 
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What may feem mott furprizing in this Cafe, 
fays this furprizing Genius, are the various Moti- 
ons and Direétions of Thinking Subftances; which 
feem to be under different Laws and Powers from 
Incogitative Subfiances; whence it is generally 
concluded, that the latter are governed by Phy/- 
cal and Mechanical Laws, but not the former; 
altho’ (he boldly pronounces as if he really knew) 
the whole Difference is no more, than the diffe- 
rent Textures and Modifications of the Subjects. 
The Subftance which thinks has not receiv’d a 
new INature,* but is ftill the fame Subftance it 
was before that Attribute could be affirmed of it: 
The real Difference therefore between an intelli- 
gent and an unintelligent Subftance is only this, 
© "That as the Texture and Modification on which | 
“¢ Thinking depends, differ from all other Afodifi- 
°° cations, ( "(or elfe indeed all Matter would think) 
“ fo the Motions and Direétions of aT; hinking Sub- 

° flance are different from all others; but in no 
* other Senfe, than the Motions and Direétions of 
‘© all Bodies in general differ, as they are diffe- 
“© vently fram’d and confiituted.” 

With this Key, (this exquifitely wrought Key) 
that Variety of Motions and Directions in which 
the Body is at different Points of Time, fo diffe- 
rent “sted the Motions and Directions of all in- 
animate Bodies, may, he fays, as eafily be recon- 
ciled with the Principles and Laws of Mechanifm, 

as 


* This is a new Piece of Nonfenfe; who ever afferted 
what this Writer affects herg to deny? There is a wide Dif- 
ference between faying, The Subftance which thinks is not of 
the fame Nature as that which does not, and what is faid 
abfurdly in this place: Such delicate Flowers as this are 
{cattered over the whole Performance. The Author would 
make a Fool think he was upon great Difcoveries, where no- 
thing is to be found; and that he was conquering where he 
has not fo much as an Antagonift. 
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as the Motion of the Needle may with the Phyjfical 
Influence of the Loadftone; or any other Phyfical 
Effet which is produc’d in Nature. 

Thus, Sir, | have laid before you, with all the 
Care and Impartiality I could, the Sum of this 
Writer’s Arguments to prove, That there is no- 
thing in the human Frame but folid impenetrable 
Matter; that there is no fuch thing as Aétion, 
but that all the Phaenomena which vulgarly go by 
that Name, are only corporeal Motions cauled by 
the Impulfe of other Bodies, or arifing from 
fome mechanical Structure; and finally, that 
there neither is nor can be any fuch thing as an 
immaterial Maker and Governor of the material 
World; for this laft, tho’ he does not direly 
affert it, is as real and obvious a Confequence of 
his Principles, as the mutual Equality of two 
Quantities is of their being both equal to a third. 

Are not thefe now a Set of curious and ufetul 
Tenets? Mutt not the Promulgation of them be 
a vaft and univerfal Advantage? How effectually 
will they fubdue the Pride and Vanity that are fo 
incident to our Species, and are the Source of fo 
much Vexation and Difturbance, when we are 
convine’d that we have nothing in our Nature of 
greater Dignity than the Stones we tread on, and 
that we are fuperior to them only by a different 
and more delicate Organization? Can any thing 
better fecure and promote the Peace and Happi- 
nefs of Mankind, than perfuading them that they 
are under the Infpection and Government of no 
Deity; liable to no Account after Death; and 
that they have no other than the Impulfe of like 
Matter as themfelves to be at any time apprehen- 
five of? Hereupon the tyrannical Notion of Here- 
after vanifhes in an Inftant, and that cruel Curb 
on our Joys and Pleafures is kindly remov’d, to 
give way for their full Gratification. W ho 
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Who would not be fond now of fuch benevo- 
lent and advantageous Doctrines?’ Who would 
harbour the leaft Disbelief of them, or not glo- 
ry in their Publication. But hold, let us not be 
too fanguine; before we expatiate too much, or 
give our laft Verdict in their Favour, let us view 
them on every Side, and make a nicer Scrutiny 
into their Merits. We have feen the Fruits of 
their Reception only in cafe they be true; but let 
us ask what the Iffue of their Entertainment mutt 
be if they prove otherwife; if that muft be infi- 
nitely unfortunate, none but a Madman will de- 
pend on or repofe a Confidence in them, unleis 
he fees they are eftablifhed on the firmeft Foun- 
dations. A Man may, without any Imputation 
on his Judgment, take up with the Gofpel indeed 
upon a flighter Examination, and a leffer Degree 
of Evidence; becaufe, tho’ he may get prodigi- 
oufly, he can lofe nothing that a wife Man would 
prize, by affenting to the Truth, and complying 
with the Terms of it; whereas no lefs than the 
ftricteft Demonftration fhould engage one to re- 
ly on fuch a Scheme as our Author's, feeing all 
we can win thereby, is (to fpeak in earneft) but 
fearlefly to play the Fool or the Beaft for a little 
while; but we may lofe our Souls, with the inef- 
fable Pleafures of tmmortal Felicity, and fubjeé& 
ourfelves to everlafting Mifery. 

And truly, as tho’ this Writer had been aware 
of fo equitable a Demand from his Readers, he 
has made a moft liberal Provifion for their Satif- 
faction; there being hardly a Paragraph through- 
out his whole Work which does not wear the 
fpecious Titles of felf-evident or demonftrative: 
Tho’, fuppofing the Validity of thefe Characters, 
it may be queftioned, whether a Perfon of Senfe 
would think any Scheme worthy his Notice, or 
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ferving the Pains of an Enquiry, from which, 
tho’ never fo well founded, he could reap little or 
no Benefit; but if, on the other hand, it might 
be productive of the moft direful Effeéts, and 
was fupported by nothing but downright Falf- 
hoods mifcalled felf-evident Provofitions, or pre- 
carious Suppofitions painted only in the Colour 
of Proofs; what fuperlative Indignation muft it 
raife in honeft Minds, and how juft will be their 
Abhorrence of its Author? 

W bether our Enquirer or his philofophical En- 
quiry deferve any thing of this Treatment, let 
others determine; but this I may venture to pro- 
nounce, that there is not in the laft any one Cir- 
cumftance that can recommend it to a wife or 
good Man’s Approbation: It could not be well 
meant, and it is illy executed. I hope fome Ad- 
vocate will rife up for the Honour of our Kind, 
and fully expofe the Meannefs as well as Sophiftry 
of it. Unprejudic’d and intelligent Readers may 
be in no need of this Service; but very few into 
whofe Hands this Piece has fall’n, or may come 
hereafter, are happy in thofe unufual Qualifica- 
tions. 

I would by no means anticipate fo ufeful an 
Undertaking, which may find many abler Hands 
to perform it; but Iam not aware of doing fo by ma- 
king a few flight Remarks on fome Inftances of 
this Writer’s groundlefs Affurance in his Enquiry ; 
and pointing out fome Paflages elfewhere, which 
it’s probable he was no Stranger to, and which 
- might have prevented his publifhing fo flagrant a 
Specimen of it as this is, if he had not been im- 
patient of Obfcurity, and fenfible there was no 
Caufe like that of Irreligion, whereby a Genius 
of his Size was likely to become eminent. 
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In the very firft Sentence, our Author witha 
Confidence that accompanies him throughout, 
fays, ‘© It is admitted that the Avimal Nature of 
“¢ Man ts only Matter under that particular Or- 
** ganization.” If by the Animal Nature he 
means that to which the Functions of Life and 
Senfation are attributed, it is far from being ad- 
mitted to be purely organized Matter; except by 
the Gentlemen of his Party, whofe Turn requires 
it fhould be thought fo: But in this place he 
mult be {uppofed to urge it as a Conceffion of his 
Antagonifts. If he excludes Sen/fe out of his I- 
dea of the animal Nature of Man, and gives that 
Name only to the vegetative Faculties, then in- 
deed his 4dmiffion may be affirm’d of many of the 
Cartefians, who fancied all the organical Motions 
of the Body might be the Phenomena of a mere 
material Machine; to the Produétion of which 
an immaterial Principle was not neceflary, tho’ it 
was, for regulating and conducting them to the 
Purpofes of living: fuch mere Automata the 
thought all brute Animals to be; but they were 
far from afcribing to any of them the Powers of 
Perception. 

I know at prefent but of one Perfon, that hold- 
ing the neceflary Immateriality of Thinking Sub- 
ftances, has yet allow’d Sen/ation to material Sy- 
ftems: This is Dr. Browz the late Bithop of Cork 
in Jreland, who, in a Work of -his that has been 
much commended and efteem’d, + has advanced 
this ftrange Notion, and taken abundance of 
Pains to eftablifh it againft all the Objections to 
which it is liable. In the fecond Chapter, treat- 
ing of Inftinét in Brutes, he fays, ‘* Brutes, tho’ 
*© they are capable of all the Senfations that are 

S 2 “in 
+ Entitled, The Procedure, Extent, and Limits of Hu- 
man Underftanding. 
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*¢ in us; and tho’ the Senfes of many of them 
“¢ are more acute than thofe in Man, and confe- 
*¢ quently more fufceptible of quick and vigorous 
“¢ Impreffions from {rnfible Obje&s; yet all this 
“¢ isno more in them, than the ftriking of one 
“* material Subftance upon another ; the Effeé of 
*¢ which remains juft as long as there is a Difpo- 
“¢ fition in the animal Spirits to retain it: But for 
“* want of an higher and immaterial Principle, 
“* when the Jdeaz is once formed, they can take 
“* no After-View of it diftiné from the Senfation 
“ itfelf.”’* It’s likely our Author had feen this Paf- 
fage, and finding no Oppofition made to the O- 
pinion it contains, he might think that a fuffici- 
ent Ground for afferting it to be generally admit- 
ted: However, by taking it for granted, he gain’d 
a large Step inhis way without any Interruption ; 
and perhaps that was all he aim’d at. 
In Page the third, he fays, “* that we have no 
‘© Ideas of Subftance, but thofe which have been 
“ receiv’d by our Senfes from external Objeéts.” 
It may be queftioned whether we have any pro- 
er Ideas of Subftance at. all. To know that 
fomething fubfifts, and to have an Idea of that 
which does fubfift, are very different. All our 
Notion of Subftance, as far as I am acquainted 
with it, is indire&, and by way of Inference. Im- 
reffions are made on our Minds; there mutt be 
{ome Caufe of them: That in general we ftyle 
Subftance, 


* Mr. Co//ins was of Opinion that Brutes did not only 
perceive, but think as Men do: ‘ They avoid Pain, fays he, 
«* and feek Pleafure, and give as good Marks of Uneafinefs 
«< under the one, and Satisfaétion under the other, as Men 
«« do; they avoid Pain and feek Pleafure by the fame Mo- 
** tives that Men do, viz. by reflecting on their paft Adti- 
‘*s ons, and the Aéctions of their Fellows, with the Confe- 
“* quences of them ; which is evident from their aéting more 
“* to their own Advantage, the more Experience they have 


“¢ had.” See laft Edit. of C/ark’sand Co//ins’s Papers, pag. 137: 
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Subftance; without having any precife Idea of its 
Nature. Ideas are perceiv’d, and varioufly ope- 
rated upon: This is likewife done by fomething 5 
whatfoever it is which does it, weterm Subitance 
fo; but here again we are as much in the dark as 
to its Nature. Only, as the Impreffion and the 
Confcioufnefs of it are very different things, we 
may fuppofe the Nature of that which is con{ci- 
ous of the Impreffion is no lefs different from the 
Nature of that which made it. Here are two 
Sources of fuch Ideas as we have of Subftance; 
that I have aflign’d, viz. the Perception of, and 
Operations of the Mind upon Ideas, is diftiné 
from and no lefs real than our Author’s. 
A little after, in the fame Page, he fays, 
“ There is nothing (that we know of) in the 
“¢ Nature of Matter, which is incompatible with 
“ thinking.” It’s time for him to know that 
there is fomething in it, viz. its effential Proper- 
ty of Divifibility, which is incompatible with 
thinking. It appears that he has read the Con- 
troverfy upon that Head between his Idol Mr. 
Collins (who, notwithftanding his unhappy Biafs 
to Infidelity, was, I verily think, a worthy and 
valuable Man) and the moft excellent Dr. Clarke; 
and I appeal to his own Confcience, which I 
hope he will not trifle with in a Matter of fo 
great Concern, whether he did not fee a vaft deal 
of Reafon in what the Doétor wrote, to pro- 
nounce Matter, as divifible, abfolutely incapable 
of any individual Quality, and confequently of 
Thought or Confcioufnefs: And whether he did 
not, on the Perufal of it, feel a fenfible Struggle 
between his Prejadice and his Underftanding. If 
the former got the Victory, it was indeed prodi- 
gioufly ftrong; for the latter was abetted by a 
moft potentauxiliary. But after all this had pafs’d, 
9 3 how 
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how unaccountable is it that he fhould talk of 
this Point, as tho’ it had never once been difpu- 
ted; as if the Reader were by all means to be 
lull’d into a Notion, that every thing that is con- 
venient for this Writer, is inconteftable, or was 
never oppofed: Inftances of this Conduét are 
frequent throughout this whole Trearile. 
In Page 33. he affirms, ** That all the éions 
© or Motions of Bodies, mutt neceffarily depend 
“ oh the Phyfical and Mechanical Laws and Pow- 
¢ ers of the Bodies themfelves that are in Motion; 
“ or, upon the Impulfe or Contaé of other Bodies.” 
Now how came he to be fo certain of this? E- 
very body may fee, his own Confidence is all the 
Evidence he can have for it. Is he fure that Mo- 
tion is eflential to Matter? No, he never can be 
fure of that. Nay, he never can be fure that all 
Matter actually is in Motion: His Brother Zo- 
land has not prov’d fo much for him as that. And 
yet, without fuppofing Motion effential to Mat- 
ter, his Propofition 1s altogether impertinent: 
For tho’ Motion might be determined and diver- 
fified by Phyfical and Mechanical Laws and Pow- 
ers of moved Bodies, yet I am ata lofs to con- 
ceive how it fhould be produc’d by them. I 
find it no eafier to conceive what his Phyfical and 
Mechanical Laws and Powers of Bodies them/felves 
mean; or how that which is effential and necef- 
fury, as he muft fuppofe Motionto Matter, fhould 
be liable to infinite Variations. I do but juft 
hint at thefe things in a very Laconick Way, and 
without any Strictnefs of Method, for I am not 
drawing up a formal Anfwer to them. 
So again, Page 37. he is to prove, ** That no 
“¢ Body at ref can be put into Motion, by any 
“ thing but the Phyfical Impulfe or Contaét of 
‘6 fome other Body.” How does he do this 
| | “great 
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great Feat? Why, by affuming for the Major of 
his firft Syllogifm, what ought to be the Conclu- 
fion of all, the very thing he was to prove, * Zhat 
“* only, {ays he, which has the Power of Impul/e 
“and Contaét can aét upon or affect Body, /o as to 
“¢ put it into Motion.” 

He is confcious to himfelf every Moment of 
divers Motions of the Members of his own Bo- 
dy, of which he can perceive no other Caufe 
than his Will; and of which he has all the Rea- 
fon in the World to fuppofe his Will is the Caufe. 
But is his Will Jmpul/e or Contac? ? To talk fo is 
to confound every thing. Indeed it is a Doubt, 
whether a Man that can deliberately talk or write 
fo, is capable of being reafoned with at all. There 
are feveral Appearances in the World about him, 
that might prevent his fo pofitively pronouncing 
That Bodies can be moved only by corporeal Contaét. 
I do not exclude from thefe, thofe in which the 
Loadftone and eleétrical Subftances are concern’d ; 
the Experiments that have been made upon Light 
might furnifh him with many; and the Phzno- 
mena of Gravitation are, to fay the leaft, {trong 
Prefumptions of his being in the wrong. 

He all along ufes the Word Quality in a Senfe, 
which tho’ it might be fubfervient to his Views, 
is, I think, unwarrantable and abfurd. He makes 
every Modification of Subftance, (even Diffe- 
rence of Situation) a Quality or Attribute of it. 
A Man, according to him, gains and lofes a thou- 
fand Qualities a Day, and never is the Subject of 
the fame Attributes for two Minutes together: It 
were a fad Circumftance, if this Notion was as 
mifchievous as it is ridiculous. 

He often exprefies himfelf more inaccurately 
than I fhould have expeéted even from him. In 
many Places his Manner is of a Piece with this fol- 
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lowing; ‘* And if the Spring of human AGtions is 
‘© not in the Underftanding, it mutt neceffarily a- 
“¢ rife, either from the Action of Bodies exter- 
“¢ nal, or from phyfical Caufes, refulting from 
“« the very Being and Conftitution of Man; by 
“ which fome conftituent Parts of the Frame, 
“ Neceffarily and Phy/fically, and according to the 
«© Laws of Mechanifm, a€& upon and move the 
“¢ other Parts fo as to produce the Effeét, €?c.” 
W hat InftruGtion in fo abftrufe a Subje& as that 


he is handling can be hoped for in fuch incorrect 
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and loofe Jargon? ‘The Spring of hu:nan A@ions 
is to arife from (what according * ic A:gument 
is) itfelf. What is there inte! ):, ui his Phyfi- 
cal Caufes of Man's Altions, v2fviive from the very 
Being and Conftitution of iicn, sivich ave Caufes 
of fome conftituent Parts of the Js sie, neceffarily 
and phyfically, and according to ive Lcvs of Me- 
chanifm, acting upon and moving the vivcr Parts fo 
as to produce Aiions. Certainly this book would 
never have had any Admirers, if there were not 
People that are beft pleas’d with fuch as are moft 
unintelligible. 


Predicating Ideas of the Mind is a whimfical 
Phrafe that he feems fond of, without the leaft 
Propriety in it to make him fo. Phy/ical Change 
is another, of which he ferves himfelt very often, 
to fhew how profound a Naturalift he is. Of 
this Phyfical Change he has difcovered fomething 
new and very wonderful, that the Mind is perpe- 
tually undergoing it, fo as to outfbift even Proteus. 
He found no Inconfiftency in predicating this 
phyfical Mutation of the human Mind after he 
had created it a phyfical Frame and Texture. To 
be ferious; if he had either known the Import of 
Phyfical, or been as careful of Technical ‘Terms 

as 


+ Pag. 49, 50. 
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as becomes a Philofopher and Lover of Truth, he 
would not have applied that to the Mind till he 
had unexceptionably proved it to be material. 
He talks of the Motions and Direétions of think- 
ing Subfiances; not in a figurative metaphorical 
Senfe, as is ufual and allowable, but in a dire& 
and literal one; which is an Indication of his 
great Judgment. Thefe Motions, &c. which are 
as vifible to him as thofe of common Bodies are 
to others, may, to the Surprize of the ignorant 
Vulgar, who are not yet poffefs’d of the Key 
that he is Mafter of, feem to be under different 
Laws and Powers from thofe by which incogita- 
tive Subftances are mov’d and governed; but re- 
ally, as he has feen both, and is a compleat Con- 
noiffeur in them, he affures the World, (and fure- 
ly they will not be fo mad as to difpute it with 
him) that their whole Difference is no more than 
their different Textures and Modifications. For 
(as he wifely goes on) “ as the Zexture and Modi- 
“6 fication on which thinking depends, differ from 
“ all other Modifications, 1o the Motions and Di- 
“© vections of a thinking Subftance are different from 
¢ all others.” But left we fhould unfortunately 
fancy this Difference to be greater than it trul 
is, or, for our Welfare and Happinefs, we fhould 
believe it to be, he adds, ** But in no other Senfe, 
“© chan the Motions and Direétions of all Bodies 
“¢ in general differ, as they are differently fram’d 
“ and conftituted.” It is a far more furprizing 
thing than that he is here explaining and unfold- 
ing, that any Man who has Underftanding enough 
to condu& the ordinary Affairs of Life, fhould 
write fuch wild and unintelligible Stuff as this is 5 
or that any Readers fhould be found ftupid enough 
tobe deceived ; for it is impoffible they fhould be 
convine’d by it. 
A Pere 
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A Perfon who the other Day faw this Pamph- 
let in my Hand, told me, there was a young Gen- 
tleman in the Temple, that fome time ago wrote 
a Difcourfe againft human Liberty; not that his 
Principles were really {uch as they appear’d therc, 
but he had a mind to try what the Town would 
fay of it. That very young Gentleman has been 
reputed the Author of this Tract alfo, how juft- 
ly I know not; but if he be, and fhould have 
the Intention in both Pieces which my Friend 
faid he had in one of them; let me intreat him 
to confider, how immoral it is to endeavour pub- 
lickly to impofe upon others as true, what in our 
private Opinion we think to be falfe; and how 
much the Crime is heightned by the mifchievous 
Tendency of the Falfhoods which are in fo im- 
pious a manner recommended. He will do well 
to reflect, in how odious a Light Solomon’s Fool 
ftands, flinging Firebrands, Arrows and Death, and 
faying, Am I not in Sport ? and upon an old Pro- 
verb of our own, /7’s dangerous sefting with Edge~ 
Tools. But after all, my own Sentiments are, 
that whenever this Gentleman writes on the Side 
of Infidelity, he is exactly what he appears to 
be. 

I have fome Reafon to believe that I was once, 
about ten Years fince, in Company with him one 
Night at a publick Houfe, where a Club of De- 
ifts and Chriftians met weekly in Concert, to 
canvafs fome Points, that of late are become the 
moft fafhionable Topicks of Converfation. Their 
Difputes were conducted with great Decency, 
and nothing occurr’d in the Tranfactions of that 
Evening, on either Side, which was unbecom- 
ing the moft virtuous Charaéter; for I don’t 
reckon a modeft arguing againft the Revelation 
of the Bible to be fo. Before the Society was 
call’d 
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call’d to Order, and while feveral Members of it 
were fitting promifcuoufly in the Room, this 
Gentleman (as I take it) was talking to fome of 
his Companions upon the very Subject now be- 
fore us. He isa Perfon of the readieft Elocuti- 
on, and expatiated with great Fluency upon the 
Abfardities of Jimmaterialifm. 1 was there an ab- 
folute Stranger, drawn thither by the Importu- 
nity of an Acquaintance, who was this very 
young Man’s intimate Friend, and who had en- 
gaped to meet me at the Houfe, tho’ he fail’d. I 
was on thefe accounts fhy, and fat abfolutely fi- 
lent, till I heard this Gentleman (whom having 
never before teen, I did not know to be the Man 
my aforefaid Acquaintance had particularly invi- 
ted me to hear difpute, and had given me a migh- 
ty Character of ) brand all the Writers againft the 
Materiality of the Soul as irrational, and all their 
Reafonings upon that Head as Nonfenfe. [ 
thereupon ventured to fpeak, and faid to him, I 
thought I could name one Piece, which was fo 
far from being Nonfenfe, that it was a ftri& De- 
monftration of his Error; and that was Mr. Dit- 
ton’s Appendix to his Ditcourfe on Chriit’s Re- 
furrection. He was by no means of my mind; 
but we were prevented from talking any further 
about it, by the Prefident’s ordering the Club to 
the Table, where my Antagonift defended the 

Sufficiency of the Light of Nature for all the Pur- 

pofes of Religion, + withanextraordinary Copiouf- 
nefs of Exprefijon. All the reft fpoke in their 

turns, fome on the negative, others on the affir- 

mative Side of the Queftion. I was far from ex- 

pecting to have my Opinion asked; I far all the 

time at a Diftance from the Table; but when all 

had done, my Thoughts of the Matter were de- 

manded, and fo pofitively infifted on, that unap- 
| ris’d 
+ That was the appointed Topick of the Night. . 
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pris’d and unprepar’d as I was, + I was forced to 
deliverthem; which I did with all the Brevity I 
could, and not at all in an argumentative Way, 
which I affured the Company I was very incapa- 
ble of. This Gentleman civilly replied to the 
imperfect Hints I offered, and prefently after the 
Affembly broke up. My Adverfary immediately 
came and addrefs’d himfelf to me with fo unde- 
ferved and unlook’d-for a Complaifance, that I 
had great Reafon to wonder at it. He earneftly 
prefs’d me to be of their Society, and engag’d 
others to do fo likewife; I offered feveral Excu- 
fes, but he would acquiefce in none of them. He 
promifed, if I would be at their next Meeting, 
it fhould be employed entirely for my Satisfaéti- 
on, and he would engage to demonftrate to me 
the Materiality of thinking Subftances. In fhort, 
I never afterwards went near them, nor ever faw 
this Gentleman fince, for whom, on account of 
his good Breeding, I yet retain a due Refpeét. I 
afterwards had a fort of Meffage from him, defi- 
ring I would come and hear his Arguments for 
the Materiality of the Soul; 1 let him under- 
ftand I had not Leifure (as indeed I then had not) 
but I would be glad to fee them in writing; he 
never favoured me with them; but if I have not 
been mifinform’d, they are here prefented to the 
World in Print, with fome Improvements be- 
yond what he then propofed: For now he pre- 
tends to prove, that Thinking can be the Affecti- 
on of no other than a material, divifible Sub- 


ftance. 
We 


+ The Members of the Society had always a Week's No- 
tice of every Queftion they debated. It being one of their 
Rules, that at the breaking up an Affembly the Prefident 
fhould acquaint them with the Point they were to difpute 
about at their next Meeting. 
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We have a little above feen a Sketch of the a- 
mazing Key, whereby he pretends, at the Clofe 
of all, to unlock a moft profound Myftery, and 
open a Way for reconciling the /eemingly {ponta- 
neous Motions of Animals with the Principles and 
Laws of Mechanifm. It is the fimpleft and moft 
uncompounded one that could be thought of: 
“© The Texture and Modification of Thinking 
“ Subftances 7s juft as different from the Texture 
“¢ and Modification of unthinking Subftances, as 
“ the Modification of any one unthinking Sub- 
“© ftance is different from the Modification of any 
“© other of the fame Kind.” This is the whole of 
it. Every body, however, has not fo ready a 
Command of this Key, notwithftanding the Sim- 
plicity of it, as the Maker. For my part, I have 
apply’d and turn’d it every way to no purpofe. I 
can no more account for the Operations of the 
Mind, or for animal Actions by it, than I can 
folve all the Lunar Phznomena, or difcover the 
Compofition of Ward’s Catholicon by the Mul- 
tiplication Table. This may be the Misfortune 
of many others befides me; for which Reafon he 
may do well to annex to the fecond Edition of 
this Work, an Appendix, containing Directions 
for the Ufe of the Materialifts invaluable Key; by 
the careful Obfervation of which, a new Field of 
Science may be opened, and a Man may be able to 
prove to his great Honour and Confolation, that be 
is an Engine of a more curious Structure than a 
Kitchen-Jack. 

I conclude all I have to fay with folemnly de- 
claring, I have not the leaft Intention thereby of 
difcouraging the utmoft Freedom any Man can 
defire of {peaking or writing his Opinion. for or 
againft any Propofition relating either to natural 
or revealed Religion, I abhor nothing more than 
fettering 
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fettering Men’s Underftandings, or reftraining 
their Tongues or Pens, while they keep within 
the Bounds of common Senfe and good Manners ; 
and he that ftrays beyond thefe ( which are {pa- 
cious enough of confcience) fhould no more com- 
plain of being curb’d than a mad Dog or a Bed- 
lamite. The Author now before me, has no 
where that I know of offended againft the Laws 
of good Breeding; and I don’t fay that he has 
not kept within the Verge of common Senfe ; 
tho’ really, to judge moft favourably, he comes 
fo clofe to the Reverfe of it, that it would be 
hard to vindicate him from having encroach’d up- 
on its Quarters: He mutt not therefore wonder, 
and ought not to take it ill, if his Treatment is 
not altogether fuch as might be demanded by a 
Writer unexceptionably Corpus Mentis. 


Iam, Sir, €c. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


A Dissertation fhewing, that the ac- 
count of the dotirines of Fluxions, and of 
prime and ultimate ratios, delivered in a 
treatife, entitled, A difcourfe concerning 
the nature and certainty of Sir I/aac 
Newton’s methods of fluxions, and of 
prime and ultimate ratios, is agreeable 
to the real fenfe and meaning of their 


great inventor. By B. Rosins, F.R.S. 
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HE principal purfuit of the geometers of 
the laft century was in fearch after general 
methods for difcovering the nature and properties 
of curved figures. Sir J/aac Newton tucceeded 
fo happily in this attempt, as to eftablifh a very 
extenfive method of computation for thefe pur- 
pofes. And being diffatisfied with the doétrine 
of indivifibles, or of infinitely fmall quantities, 
which had been hitherto employed in thefe en- 
quirics, he introduced his doétrines of fluxions, 
and of prime and ultimate ratios, as jufter princi- 
ples, whereon to found this method of computa- 
tion. The book, we are now going to confider, 
is confined to the explanation of thefe principles. 

The fubftance of what we have there faid 
with relation to the conception and nature of 
fluxions, is as follows. 





A C “ 

Let the line A B be fuppofed to be tracing out 
by the motion of a point fetting forward from 
A; then the velocity of that point in any part of 
its motion, as at C, will be the Fluxion of the 
line AC at that time defcribed. 

And as the velocity of this point in different 
parts of its motion may be fuppofed to be any 
how increafed or diminifhed, the degree of this 
increafe or diminution at C is the fecond fluxion 
of the line AC. 

Again, fince this increafe or diminution may 
be of different degrees at different places, it may 
itfelf alfo have a change, which at different pla- 
ces will be greater or lefs. And the degree ts 

this 
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this change at the place C is the third fluxion of 
the line AC. 

The fluxion of other quantities is not the ve- 
locity of the motion, whereby they are increa- 
fed, but the rate of that increafe. And here the 
terms velocity, celerity, and degree of fwiftnefs, 
which originally belong to actual motion, being 
applied to this rate of increafe in a fenfe fome- 
what figurative, Sir J/aac Newton in lines chofe 
to call the actual motion, wherewith they are 
defcribed, the fluxion of thofe lines, as being an 
idea more obvious than the rate of their increafe, 
which otherwife might have been affigned for the 
fluxion of lines, as well as of all other quanti- 
tics. 

The cafe of lines being thus the fimpleft in the 
doétrine of fluxions, we have fhewn in our dif- 
courfe, how that of all other flowing quantities 
may be reduced to this by caufing a point fo to 
pafs over any {treight line, that its length meafu- 
red out, while the other flowing quantity is de- 
fcribing, fhall augment in the fame proportion 
with fuch flowing quantity. So that the fluxion, 
or velocity of increafe of this fluent, will be ever 
proportional to the actual velocity of the point 
defcribing the line. And from this confideration 
we demonftrated in particular, that when a cur- 
vilinear fpace is fuppofed to be defcribed by the 
uniform and parallel motion of an ordinate, the 
fluxion of that fpace will be every where as the 
length. of the ordinate. 

hat our account of fluxions is the fame with 
that given by Sir L/aac Newton will appear from 
his own words. In the introduction to his trea- 
tife of Quadratures he fays, Quantitates mathe- 
maticas, non ut ex partibus quam minimis conftantes, 
Sed ut motu continuo defcriptas bic confidero. Linea 
defcribuntur 
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defcribuntur, ac defcribendo generantur, non per ap- 
pofitionem partium, fed per motum continuum puntto- 
yum, fuperficies per motum continuum linearum, 9c. 
Confiderando igitur, quod quantitates equalibus tem 
poribus crefcentes, (F crefcendo genite, pro velocitate 
majori vel minori qua crefcunt ac genevantur, eva- 
dunt majores vel minores; methodum querebam de- 
terminandi quantitates ex velocitatibus motuum vel 
incrementorum, quibus generantur; &S has motuum 
vel incrementorum velocitates nominando fluxiones, & 
quantitates genitas nominando fluentes, fc. Again, 
in the book itfelf he fays, Quantitates indetermi- 
natas, ut motu perpetuo crefcentes vel decrefcentes, id 
eft, ut fluentes vel defluentes, in fequentibus confides 
v0, defignoque literis Z,Y,X,V, €P eavum fluxiones, 
feu celeritates crefcendi noto tifdem literis punttatis. 
Sunt &f harum fluxionum fluxiones, five mutationes 
magis aut minus celeres, guas ipfarum ZY, XV 
fluxiones fecundas nominare licet, fc. And in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions, N® 342. he fays, 
When he confiders lines as fluents defcribed by points, 
whofe velocities increafe or decreafe, the velocities 
are the firft fluxions, and their increafe the fecond. 
And this has particular regard to the firft part of 
his defcription of fluxions, where he calls them 
velocitates motuum. 

Here it moft manifeftly appears, that our de- 
fcription of fluxions is the very fame, Sir J/aac 
Newton has himfelf delivered; and as he has ne- 
ver attempted to reprefent them in any other 
light, we cannot tufficiently admire, how he 
came to be charged by a late writer with having 
given fo various and inconfiftent accounts of 
them.— And this notion of fluxions and their 
different Orders is evidently free not only from 
any impoffible, but even obfcure fuppofitions. 
APRIL 1736. T Info- 
* Defenfe of Free-Thinking in Mathematicks, 9. 41. 
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Infomuch that this writer, for the fupport of his 
objections againft this doétrine, found it neceffary 
to reprefent the idea of fluxions as infeparably 
conneéted with the doétrine of prime and ulti- 
mate ratios, intermixing this plain and fimple 
defcription of fluxions with the terms ufed.in 
that other doétrine, to which the idea of fluxions 
has no relation: and at the fame time by con- 
founding this latter doctrine with the method of 
Leibnitz and the foreigners, has proved himfelf 
totally unskill’d in both. 

Thefe two methods of Sir Z/aac Newton are fo 
abfolutely diftinét, that their author had formed 
his idea of fluxions before his other method 
was invented, and that method is no otherwife 
made ufe of in the doétrine of fluxions, than for 
demonttrating the proportion between different 
fluxions. For, in Sir J/aac Newton's words 7, 
as the fluxions of quantities are nearly proportio- 
nal to the contemporaneous increments generated 
in very {mall portions of time, fo they are exact- 
ly in the firft ratio of the adgmenta na/centia of 
their fluents. With regard to this paflage the 
writer of the Analyft has made a twofold mittake. 
Firft, he charges Sir Z/aac Newton, as faying thefe 
fluxions are very nearly as the increments of the 
flowing quantity generated in the leaft equal par- 
ticles of time. Again, he always reprefents thefe 
augmenta nafcentia, not as finite indeterminate 
quantities, the neareft limit of whofe continually 
varying proportions are here called their firft ra- 
tio, but as quantities juft ftarting out from non- 
exiftence, and yet not arrived at any magnitude, 

like 


+ Fluxiones funt quam'proxime ut fluentium augmenta z- 
qualibus temporis particulis quam minimis genita, &, ut ac- 
curate loquar, funt in prima ratione augmentorum nafcentium. 
Newton. Introd. ad Quad. 
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like the infinitefimals of the differential calculus. 
But this is contrary to the exprefs words of Sir 
Lfaac Newton, who after he had fhewn how to 
aflign by his method of prime and ultimate ratios 
the proportion, that different fluxions have to one 
another, he thus concludes. Jn finitis autem guans 
titatibus Analyfin fic inftituere, €P finitarum nafcen- 
tium vel evanef{centium rationes primas vel ultimas 
inveftigare confonum eft geometrie veterum: &§ volut 
oftendere, quod in methodo fluxionum non opus fit fi- 
guras infinite parvas in geometriam introducere. 

And this leads us to confider Sir J/aac Newton's 
doctrine of prime and ultimate ratios, which is 
of the greateft ufe in demonftrations relating to 
curves, It is no other than an abbreviation and 
improvement of the form of demonftrating ufed 
by the ancients on the like occafions. For this 
reafon we premifed to our explanation of prime 
and ultimate ratios a fhort defcription of that 
method, which we fhall now confider more at 
large. 

As no two different curves can be fo laid on 
each other as to coincide either in whole or in 
part, it is evident, that the fpaces bounded by 
fuch curve lines cannot be immediately compared 
either with each other, or with right-lined fie 
gures ; nor for the fame reafon can fuch Spaces 
be the Sums or differences of others, that are ca- 
pable of being thus compared. In examining 
then the dimenfions and proportions of thefe cur 
vilinear fpaces, fome other method muft be made 
ufe of, than thofe that are required in the compa- 
rifon of right-lined figures. 

Suppofe a fpace bounded by the curve AC, 
and the right lines AB, BC. Let the bafe BC 
be divided into any number of parts, and on thofe 
divifions let parallelograms be drawn forming the 

T 2 figures 
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figures ADOEPFQGCB and KOIPHQRB, 
the firft circumfcribing, and the laft infcribing 
the given fpace ACB. It is now obvious, that 
by diminifhing the breadth of thefe parallelo- 
rams, thefe figures may be made to differ from 
that fpace ACB, and from each other by lefs 
than any fpace, how minute foever, that fhall be 
named; that 1s, the circumfcribed figure can be 
made ie!s than any fpace greater than the curve, 
and the infcribed figure greater than any fpace lefs 
than the curve. 
If by confidering the properties of thefe in- 
{cribed and circumfcribed figures, which arife 
from the nature of the curve, they are adapted 
to, a right-lined fpace L MN can be affigned, 
that fhall be greater than every infcribed figure, 
-and lefs than every circumfcribed figure, this 
right-lined fpace LMWN may be proved to be 
equal to the curvilinear {pace ACB. 
For were it greater, a circumfcribed figure 
could be made lefs; and if it were leis, an in{fcri- 
bed figure could be made greater. 


Inftead 
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Inftead of both infcribed and circum{cribed fi- 
gures, we might have made ufe of one of them 
only, fuppofe of the infcribed, by proving the 
{pace MLN to be greater than every infcribed 
figure, and alfo capable of being approached by 
{uch a figure within lefs than any given difference. 
For thus the fpace ML N can neither be lefs nor 
greater than the curve. If it were lefs, an in- 
{cribed figure would exceed it; and if it were 
greater, no infcribed figure could approach it fo 
near as its excels above the curve. 


A Ne 
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Again, fuppofe there are two curvilinear {pa- 
ces, ACB, and MON. IE parallelograms, 
whofe breadth may be any how diminifhed, are 
drawn infcribing and circum{cribing thefe curves ; 
and if they are defcribed in fuch a manner, that 
the circumfcribed figure of one curve to the cir- 
cumfcribed figure of the other, and the infcribed 
to the infcribed, has one and the fame conftanc 
proportion in every defcription : I fay, that the 
curve ACB is tothe curve MON in that 
T 3 propor- 
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proportion, which the infcribed and circumf{cri- 
bed figures conftantly bear to each other. 

For no fpace greater than ACB can have to 
MOWN this proportion ; fince if it could, a f- 
gure might be circum{cribed about ACB. lefs 
than this fuppofed greater fpace, and this circum- 
fcribed figure to its correfpondent figure circum- 
{cribing MON would be in the fame proporti- 
on, as the fuppofed greater {pace to the curve 
MON ; that is, four quantities being in the fame 
proportion, the firft would be lefs than the third, 
and the fecond greater than the fourth. Nor can 
any fpace lefs than AC B have to MON the 
conftant proportion of the figures in one curve 
to the figures in the other. For if it could, a 
figure might be infcribed within ACB, which 
would be greater than this f{uppofed leffer fpace ; 
and this infcribed figure to its correfpondent fi- 
gure infcribing MON would be in the fame pro- 
portion, as this imagined leffer {pace to the curve 
MON,;; that is, four quantities being in the fame 
proportion, the firft would be greater than the 
third, and the fecond lefs than the fourth. Thusno 
fpace but ACB can be to MON in theconftant 
proportion of the circum{cribed and infcribed fi- 
gures. 

If the proportion of the circumfcribed figures, 
or of the infcribed is not the fame in every de- 
{cription, but conftantly changing (fuppofe one 
of the ratios perpetually increafing, and the o- 
ther diminifhing) as the breadths of the paralle- 
lograms are contracted ; then it will be thewn 
by a fimilar procefs, that the ratio, which is 
greater than every increafing proportion, and lefs 
than every diminifhing proportion, will be the 
true ratio of the curvilinear fpaces. 
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The demonftration may here too proceed by 
the infcribed or circumfcribed figures only, as in 
the firft example, if they bear a conftant un- 
changeable ratio in every defcription, or if the 
ratio can be found, which the ratio of thofe fi- 
gures does perpetually approach, and to which 
by diminifhing the parallelograms ic will at laft 
come nearer than to any other ratio that fhall be 
given. 

Though we have here made ufe of parallelo- 
grams, yet any other method of defcribing the 
circumfcribed and infcribed figures, may equally 
take place, provided the figures arifing from fuch 
defcription can be made to differ from the curve 
by lefs than any difference whatever, that fhall 
be propofed : And in the defcription of thefe fi- 
gures lies the great artifice of thefe demonttrati- 
ons; for they ought to be fo drawn, that the 
right lined fpace in our firft inftance, greater 
than the infcribed, and lefs than the circum{cri- 
bed figure, may from the confideration of thefe 
figures be mott eafily determined; or that the 
proportions of thefe figures in the following in- 
{tances, may in every defcription be eafily affign- 
able. 

In the manner here defcribed did the ancient 
geometers demonftrate whatever they difcovered 
relating to the dimenfions or proportions of curve 
lines, curvilinear fpaces, and folids bounded by 
curved furfaces. . And this is the form of demon- 
{tration, which is now called the method of ex- 
hauftions. But as thefe demonftrations, by deter- 
mining diftinétly all the feveral magnitudes and 
proportions of thefe infcribed and circumfcribed 
figures, did frequently extend to very great 
lengths, other methods of demonftrating had been 


contrived, whereby to avoid thefe circumftantial 
T 4 de- 
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deductions. The firft attempt of this kind, 


known to us, is that we mentioned to have been 
made by Lucas Valerius. But afterwards Cavale- 
viusy an Italian, about the year 1635, advanced 
his method of indivifibles, in which he propofes 
not only to abbreviate the ancient demontftrations, 
but to remove the indirect form of reafoning 
ufed by them of proving the equality or propor- 
tion between lines and {paces from the impoflibi- 
lity of their having any different relation ; and 
to apply to thefe curved magnitudes the fame di- 
rect kind of proof, that was before applied to 
right lined quantities. 

This method of comparing magnitudes in- 
vented by Cavalerius, fuppofes lines to be com- 
pounded of points, furfaces of lines, and folids of 
planes ; or, to make ufe of his own defcription, 
{urfaces are confidered as cloth confifting of pa- 
rallel threads, and folids are confidered as formed 
of parallel planes, as a book is compofed of its 
leaves, with this reftriction, that the threads or 
lines, of which furfaces are compounded, are not 
to be of any conceivable breadth, nor the leaves 
or planes of folids of any thicknefs. He then 
forms thefe propofitions, that furfaces are to each 
other as all the lines in one to all the lines in the 
other, and folids in like manner in the proportion 
of all their planes. 

But this method of indivifibles, as here ex- 
plained, is manifeftly founded on inconfiftent and 
impoffible {uppofitions. For while the lines, of 
which furfaces are fuppofed to be made up, are 
real lines of no breadth, it is obvious, that no 
number of them can form the leaft imaginable 
furface ; if they are fuppofed to be of fome fen- 
fible breadth, in order to be capable of filling up 
{paces, that is, in reality to be parallelograms, 
] | how 
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how minute foever be their altitude, the furfaces 
may not be to each other in the proportion of all 
{uch lines in one to all the like lines in the other ; 
for furfaces are not always inthe fame proportion to 
each other with the parallelogramsinfcribing them. 

The fame contradictory fuppofitions do obvi- 
oufly attend the compofition of folids by parallel 
planes, or of lines by fuch 1 ea. 30 points. 

This heterogeneous compofition of quantity, 
and confufion of its fpecies, fo different from that 
diftinétnefs, for which the mathematicks were 
ever famous, was oppofed at its firft appearance 
by feveral eminent geometers, particularly by 
Guldinus and Tacquet, who not only excepted to 
the firft principles of this method, but tax the 
conclufions formed upon it, as erroneous. But 
as Cavalerius took care that the threads or lines, 
of which the furfaces to be compared together 
were formed, fhould have the fame breadth in 
each ‘as he himfelf expreffes it) the conclufions 
deduced by his method might generally be veri- 
fied by founder geometry ; "Ginee the comparifon 
of thefe lines was in effect the comparing toge- 
ther the infcribed figures. 

As in the application of this method, error by 
proper caution might be avoided, the afiftance it 
{eemed to promifé in the analytical part of Geome- 
try, made it eagerly followed by thofe, who were 
more defirous to difcover new propofitions, than 
follicitous about the elegance or propriety of their 
demonttrations. Yet fo ftrange did the contra- 
dictory conception appear of compofing furfaces 
out of lines, and folids out of planes, that in a 
fhort time it was new modelled into that form, 
which it ftill retains, and which now univerfally 
prevails amongft the foreign mathematicians. 


In 
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In this reformed notion of indivifibles, furfa- 
ces are now fuppofed as compofed not of lines, 
but of parallelograms, having infinitely little 
breadths and folids in like manner as formed of 
prifms having infinitely little altitudes. By this 
alteration it was imagined, that the heterogene- 
ous compofition of Cavalerius was {ufficiently e- 
vaded, and all the advantages of his method re- 
tained. 

But here again the fame abfurdity occurs, as 
before. For if by the infinitely little breadth of 
thefe parallelograms we are to underftand, what 
thefe words literally import, that is, no breadth 
at all; then they cannot, any more than the lines 
of Cavalerius, compound a furface ; and if they 
have any breadth, the right lines bounding them 
cannot coincide with a furface bounded by a 
curve line. 

The followers of this new method grew bolder 
than the followers of Cavalerius ; and having 
transformed his points, lines, and planes, into in- 
finitely little lines, furfaces and folids, they 
pretended, they no longer compared together 
heterogeneous quantities, and infilted on their 
principles being now oecome genuine: but 
the miftakes, they frequently fell into, were a 
fufficient confutation of their boafts. For not- 
withftanding this new model, the fame limitati- 
ons and cautions were {till neceffary. For in- 
ftance, this agreement between the infcribing fi- 
gures and the curved f{paces, to which they are 
adapted, is only partial, and in applying their 
principles to propofitions already determined by 
a jufter method of reafoning, they eafily perceiv- 
ed this defeét : both in furtaces and folids it was 
evident at the firft view, that the perimeters dif- 
agreed. But as no one inftance can be given, 
where 
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where thefe indivifible or infinitely little parts 
do focompleatly coincide with the quantities they 
are fuppos’d to compound, as in every circum- 
{tance to be taken for them without producing 
erroneous conclufions ; we find where a furer 
guide to correct their reafoning was wanting or 
difregarded, thefe figures were often imagin’d to 
agree, where they ought to have been fuppos’d 
to differ. 

We might produce numerous inftances of fuch 
errors from the writings of modern computitts. 
The moft celcbrated of thefe, Leibuitz and Ber- 
noulliy will furnifh us with fufficient examples, 
from the fingle error of {uppofing infinitely {mall 
arches abfolutely to coincide with their chords. 

The firft, in two differtations, one on the re- 
fiftance of fluids, and another on the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, has on this principle reafon- 
ed falfly concerning the lines intercepted between 
curves and their tangents, as has been obferved 
by Sir Z/aac Newton himtelf. And Bernoulli, in 
a differtation likewife on the refiftance of fluids, 
has made the fame miftake, and even infulted 
over Sir Jfaac Newton, where he had by means 
of his jufter method of reafoning avoided that 
error; and Bernoulli upon the fame principles has 
erred afecond timein a pretended folution of the 
problem concerning ifoperimetrical curves. 

But the proceeding of Monf. Parent is fo very 
extraordinary, that it deferves alfo to be mentio- 
ned. He has had the rafhnefs to oppofe errone- 
ous deduétions from this abfurd principle to the 
moft indubitable demonftrations of the great 
Huygens. It having been fhewn by Galilee, that 
any heavy body will defcend through the chord 
of a circle terminating at its loweft point in the 
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fame time, as it will fall through its perpendicu- 
Jar diameter ; from this principle of indivifibles, 
that the arch and the chord do at laft coincide, 
it was falfly concluded, that the time of the fall 
through the {malleft arches muft be equal to the 
time of the fall through the diameter. This 
conteft between demonttration and error has been 
thought of fuch importance, that feveral elabo- 
rate differtations have been publifhed to fhew by 
what means the idolized doétrine of infinitely {mall 
quantities could produce fallacious conclufions *. 

Thus it appears, that the doétrine of indivifi- 
bles contains an erroneous method of reafoning, 
and in confequence thereof, in every new fubject, 
to which it fhall be applied, is liable to frefh er- 
rors. 

It is alfo manifeft, that the great brevity it 
gave to demonttrations, arofe entirely from the 
abfurd attempt of comparing curvilinear {paces in 
the fame direét manner as right lined figures can 
be compared ; for in order to conclude directly 
the equality or proportion of fuch fpaces no fcru- 
ple was made of fuppofing, contrary to truth, 
that rectilinear figures capable of fuch direét 
comparifon could adequately fill up the {paces in 
queftion; whereas the doctrine of exhautftions 
does not attempt from the equality or proportion 


of the infcribing or circum{cribing figures to | 
conclude direétly the like proportions of thefe | 


fpaces, becaufe thofe figures can never in reality 


be made equal to the fpaces they are adapted to. | 


But as thefe figures may be made to differ from 
the fpaces, to which they are adapted, by lefs than 
any {pace propofed, how minute foever, it fhews, 
by a juft though indirect deduction, from thefe 
infcribing and circumfcribing figures, that the 

{paces, 


® See Memoires de |’ Acad. des Sciences. 1722. 
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fpaces, whofe equality is to be proved, can have 
no difference, and that the fpaces, whofe pro- 
portion is to be fhewn, cannot have a different 
proportion from that afligned them. 

But Sir //aac Newton, by his doctrine of prime 
and ultimate ratios, has found out the proper me- 
dium, whereby to avoid the impoflible notion of 
indivifibles on the one hand, and the length of 
exhauftions on the other. As it was Sir //aac 
Newton's exprefs defign abfolutely to free his me- 
thod of reafoning from every part of the obfcu- 
rity and inconfiftent notions of indivifibles, and 
as all the objections raifed againft him have en- 
tirely been grounded on a fufpicion, that he has 
not fully fucceeded in that defign ; we thought 
the readieft method of vindicating this doctrine 
was to caft it into a form as remote as poflible 
from any appearance of agreement with that ab- 
furd fy ftem. 

For this purpofe we defined the ultimate mag- 
nitude of any varying magnitude to be a fixt 
quantity, which the varying one can approach 
within any degree of nearne{s, and yet can never 
pafs : And the ultimate ratio of any varying ratio 
to be a fixt ratio, which the varying one can ap- 
proach with any degree of nearnefs, but yet can 
never pals. 

Thefe definitions thus premifed, we demon- 
—_ the two following propofitions. 

. That when the varying magnitudes conti- 
nue vai in the fame ratio, their ultimate mag- 
nitudes will be alfo in the fame ratio. 

2. That all the ultimate ratios of the fame va- 
rying ratio are the fame to each other. 

In this form it was eafy to explain the doétrine 
of prime and ultimate ratios without the ufe of 
any of thofe expreflions, which had been mifun- 
derftood 
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der{tood to have reference to the method of in- 
divifibles. But to make appear the identity of 
this doctrine, as by us expounded, with what 
Sir //aac Newton has himfelf deliver’d, we pre- 
mifed a thorr reprefentation of the true fenfe, in 
which we apprehended his phrafeology ought to 
be underftood. As he founded his doétrine on 
the firft lemmain the firft fection of his Principia 
Philofophig, in my difcourfe I have thus repre- 
{ented his meaning in that lemma, That in this 
method any fixt quantity or ratio, which fome 
varying quantity or ratio by a continual augmen- 
tation or diminution fhall perpetually approach, 
but never pafs, is confidered as the quantity or 
ratio, to which the varying one will at laft or 
ultimately become equal ; provided the varying 
quantity or ratio can be made in its approach to 
the other to differ from it lefs than by any diffe- 
rence how minute foever, that can be affligned. 
Confonant to this reprefentation of Sir J/aac 
Newton's meaning, in the account given of my 
book, this lemma was thus interpreted 5; thole 
quantities are to be efteemed ultimately equal, 
and thofe ratios ultimately the fame, which are 
perpetually approaching each other in fuch a 
manner, that any difference how minute foever 
being given, a finite time may be affigned, before 
the end of which the difference of thofe quanti- 
tics or ratios fhall become lefs than that given 
difference. 

And to this interpretation the following re 
mark was fubjoin’d, That this lemma did not 
mean, or neceffarily imply, that any point of 
time was aflignable, wherein thefe varying mag- 
nitudes would become actually equal, or the ra- 
tios really the fame ; but only that no difference 
what- 
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whatever could be named, which they fhould not 
pafs. 

This interpretation of Sir J/aac Newton is evi- 
dently conformable to our definitions. 

A learned gentleman, who, concealed under 
the name of Philalethes Cantabrigienfis, had ex- 
prefsly entered into controverfy with the Author 
of the Analyt, though he allows the truth of our 
method of reafoning to be unqueitionable ; yet 
he thinks we have in fome meafure deviated from 
the exaét intention of Sir J/aac Newton. He has 
interpreted the forementioned lemma after a man- 
ner fomething different. But his interpretation 
does not afcribe to the word given, uled by Sir 
Tfaac Newton in this lemma, the true fenfe of 
that word in Geometry, but fuppofes it to ftand 
for afignable ; whereas it properly fignifies only 
what is actually affigned. Philalethes infinuates 
that by our interpretation, and the foremention- 
ed remark upon it, Sir L/aac Newton is rendred 
obnoxious to the charge of firft fuppofing what 
he would prove, and with proving only what he 
has before fuppofed. But our interpretation can- 
not poflibly mean lefs than this, that thofe quan- 
tities and ratios will have no laft difference, which 
are perpetually approaching each other in fuch a 
manner, that any difference how minute foever 
being given, a finite time may be afligned, be- 
fore the end of which the difference of thofe 
quantities or ratios {hall become lefs than that 
given difference. This is certainly no identical 
propofition, tho’ its truth be very obvious ; and 
Sir L[/aac Newton’s demonttration of it is accor- 
dingly very fhort. 

However I acknowledge, had Sir //aac New- 
ton here no other intention, but fimply to prove 
fo obvious a truth, a diftinét propofition for this 
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purpofe only might perhaps have well been fpa- 
red. But we muft confider this propofition in 
another light. There are two ways whereby 
good writers explain the ufe of terms they intro- 
duce: one is by exprefsly defining them ; ano- 
ther, when, to avoid that formality, they con- 
vey the fenfe of fuch terms by their manner of 
ufing them. And to make appear, that Sir J/aac 
Newton, by the demonftration annexed to this 
lemma, has fufficiently evinced, in what fenfe the 
Jemma itfelf muft be underftood, and at the fame 
time to prove what that fenfe is, it was fhewn, 
that this demonftration is no lefs applicable to 
quantities, which only approach without limit to 
the ratio of equality, than it will agree to fuch 
quantities, as at laft become actually equal. For 
this purpofe this demonf{tration was applied to the 
ordinate of an hyperbola, compared with the 
fame continued to the afymptote, which do ap- 
proach without limit to the ratio of equality, 
though they never become actually equal. But 
as Philalethes has taken exception to this inftance, 
not conceiving how to regulate this approach, 
fo as to bound it within a finite time ; without 
enquiring how far that limitation was neceffary 
to our purpofe, we fhewed a method of adding 
this circumftance by caufing a line to turn upon 
the center of the hyperbola, and pafs with an e- 
quable motion from the diameter to the afymp- 
tote: for by fuppofing the forementioned ordi- 
nate continually to accompany the interfection of 
this line with the hyperbola, the whole motion 
here required will be brought within fuch a fi- 
nite fpace of time, as he imagin’d neceflary. And 
in this view it is equally manifeft, that the ordi- 
nate, and its continuation, can never become e- 
qual, 
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qual, till they are both extended to infinity, and 
ail idea of them is loft. 

By this we think it very evident, that Sir 
Ifaac Newton has neither demonftrated the actual 
equality of all quantities capable of being brought 
under this lemma, nor that he intended fo to do. 

Whenever the quantities or ratios compared in 
this lemma are capable of an actual equality, they 
muft really become fo. But-when they are in- 
capable of fuch equality, the phrafe of ultimate- 
ly equal mutt of neceffity be interpreted ina fome- 
what laxer fenfe; thatis, as Sir J/aac Newtoninthe 
71 propofition of the firft boek of his Principia 
exprefies it, pro equalibus habeaniur, are to be 
efieemed equal, and means only that fuch quan- 
tities or ratios approach without limit. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that immediately after 
this lemma he ules the expreflions ultimo in 
vatione equalitatis, and ultimo equales, as fyno- 
nymous terms. However, asin every fubject of 
this lemma all ultimate difference is excluded, 
the confequences drawn from it are equally jut 
and per{picuous, whether the quantities do or do 
not become actually equal, and the ratios actually 
coincident. And this reftriction of the fenfe of 
this lemma is abfolutely neceflary to be attended 
to in this doétrine, becaufe Sir J/aac Newton 
himfelf has applied it to quantities and ratios. in- 
capable of an actual equality or agreement. 

In the account of our Difcourfe, the lemma 
immediately following, where para llelograms are 
infcribed, and others circum{cribed toa curvilt- 
near (pace, was produced as an example of this. 
It was there alfo obferved, that vanifhing quan- 
tities may never actually have that proportion, 
which, according to this lemma, is faid ulti- 
mately to belong to them. 
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In this fecond lemma Sir J/aac Newton directs, 
that the number of thefe parallelograms fhould 
be augmented iu infinitum. ‘This mutt not be in- 
terpreted, till the number become infinitely great: 
for this is the exprefs language of indivifibles. 
We render the words iz infinitum, endle/sly, and 
perform, what is here directed, by that fimple 
and obvious method practifed by the ancient geo- 
meters, of continually fubdividing the bafe of 
the curve. And it is manifeft, that fuch fubdi- 
vifion can never be actually finifhed. Pdilalethes 
on the other hand endeavours to_defcribe a com- 
plex kind of motion, whereby he apprehends this 
multiplication of the parallelograms can be 
brought to a period. But as the infcription and 
circum(cription of thefe figures require, that the 
bafes of thofe parallelograms be conftantly equal, 
and cach fome aliquot part of the whole bafe, 
any fuch defcription by continued motion is ne- 
ceffarily excluded, as has been already obferved *. 
Philatethes charges this with being too hafty an 
aflertion ; becaufe in another lemma, namely the 
third, parallelograms are fuppofed to be defcribed 
toa curve, whofe bafes fhould not be equal. But 
it was not afferted, that Sir //aac Newton had 
fuppofed this equality in all the propofitions, 
wherein he may have had occafion to confider 
parallelograms defcribed to curves ; but that it 
was cont{tantly and always to take place in this 
fecond lemma ; which being a diftinét and fepa- 
rate propofition muft have a demonftration com- 
pleat within itfelf. 

However, fhould we fo far depart from Sir 
Tfaac Newton, as to admit of this complex kind 
of motion, what idea can we form of the infcri- 
bed or circumfcribed figure, to which we are at 


laft 
* Republick of Letters for laft December, pag. 444. 
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laft actually to arrive, which with any propriety 
of {peech is to be ftyled equal to the curve ? 

Su L/aac Newton in the corollaries annexed to 
the third lemma exprefsly declares, there is no 
ultimate fum of thefe parallelograms, nor no ul- 
timate figure compounded of them, diftinét from 
the very curve itlelf. Philalethes himfelf acknow- 
ledges this. ‘Though how far this conceffion a- 
grees with the reft of his opinion will be beit un- 
derftood hereafter. But at prefent we fhall exa- 
mine more particularly Sir J/aac Newton's mean- 
ing in the corollaries now mentioned. 

The treatife of Sir J/aac Newton, in which 
this doétrine is delivered, is written throughout 
with that degree of brevity, as occafions a gene- 
ral complaint of the difficulties attending the ftu- 
dy of it. And this concifenefs is no where per- 
haps more remarkable than in the fection now 
under confideration ; infomuch, that it often re- 
quires careful attention to difcover the exact 
meaning, and full force of the expreffions. More 
than once Sir J/aac Newton, to convey his inten- 
tion the eafier to thofe, who had been accuftom- 
ed to the method of indivifibles, has introduced 
fome expreffions analogous to the phrafeology of 
that doétrine, when the brevity, he had prefcri- 
bed to himfelf, occafioned his not giving exprefs 
notice of it. Of this kind we mutt reckon the 
conclufion of the following paflage. Ultime ra- 
tiones tlle, quibufcum quantitates evanefcunt, revera 
non funt rationes quantitatum ultimarum, {ed limi- 
tes ad quos quantitatum fine limite decrefcentium ra 
tiones femper appropinguant ; et guas propius affequs 

poffunt quam pro data quavis differentia, nunquam 
vero tran{grediy neque prius attingere quam quantie- . 
tates diminuuntur in infinitum*, The laft words of 


U2 this 
* Newtoni Princip. pag. 38. 
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this paffage mean in reality no more, than that 
the quantities will never have the ratio mention- 
ed ; and the only reafon to be affigned, why Sir 
Lfaac Newton expreffed this in the manner he has 
done, is, that he addreffes himfelf to thofe, who 
had been accuftomed to indivifibles, and accom- 
modates himfelf to their language. ‘The ex- 
preffion in the firft of the corollaries before-men- 
tioned is evidently adapted to the fame de- 
fign. The ultima fumma there mentioned, in 
{trict propriety of fpeech, has no kind of mean- 
ing, for it is really infinite. His intention could 
only be here to fignify, that what in the language 
of indivifibles might be called the laft fum of 
thefe parallelograms, or the figures fuppofed in 
that method to be compofed of fuch infinite 
number of parallelograms, or. other right-lined 
figures, is really nothing diftinét from the curve 
itfelf. 

To affert that any colleétion of thefe infcribed 
or circum{cribed parallelograms can ever become 
actually equal to the curve, is certainly an impro- 
priety of fpeech ; for equality can properly fub- 
fitt only between figures diftin& from each other. 
Such expreffions therefore are fo far from giving 
any additional advantage to this method of rea- 
foning, that they can only tend to confound this 
method with indivifibles. For we have already 
fhewn, that the effence of indivifibles confifts in 
endeavouring to reprefent to the mind fuch in- 
{cribed or circumfcribed figure, as actually fubfi- 
fting, equal to the curve. That method does 
not merely depend on a particular fet of ex- 
ceptionable expreffions ; but however the phra- 
feology be varyed, yet while the fame mode 
of thinking is attempted, we are ftill involved 
in that erroneous dottrine. Whatever ftate 
of 
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of the infcribed or citcumf{cribed figure is fuppo- 
fed previous to this equality, or by whatever 
changes it is conceived to degenerate into its I- 
magined laft form: yet as long as we fancy 
ourfelves capable of feeing directly in this laft 
form thofe properties which thefe figures had 
before, we are ftill immerged in the doétrine 
of indivifibles. It is certainly therefore an ad- 
vantage to this method, to feclude from it any 
expreflions leading towards fuch faulty concep- 
tions. 

But Philalethes {eems apprehenfive of weak- 
ning the force of Sir J/aac Newton’s demonttra- 
tions by this means, when he tells us, that Sir 
Lfaac Newton contents not himfelf with any the 
moft near approximations, but carries bis demonftra- 
tions tothe utmoft accuracy and geometric rigor; ac- 
cordingly every one of the examples be bas given in 
the lemmata of the firfi fection, are of {uch quanti- 
ties and ratios, as do aétually arrive at their refpe- 
étive limits. Does Philalethes here fuppofe the 
truth of Sir //zac Newten’s demonttrations to de- 
pend on this actual equality of the variable quan- 
tity and its limit? He confeffes our demonttra- 
tions to be juft, which do not fuppofe this actu- 
al equality. 

He alfo fays, that the /uppofing this aétual equa- 
lity feems greatly to exceed the method of the anci- 
ents in per[picuity as well as in the concifene/s of its 
demonjftrations. , 

That this method fhould be more perfpi- 
cuous is impoffible, the method of the an- 
cients being perfeét in that refpect. Certain- 
ly there are not in their method, what Pdi- 
lalethes ( though I think without reafon ) in- 
finuates of this, any demonftrated truths, thar 
muft be owned, though we do not perfect- 
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ly fee every ftep, by which the thing is brought 


about. That it exceeds the method of the anci- 
ents in concifenefs is true ; but that is not occa- 
fioned by this fuppofed aétual equality of the va- 
riable quantity and its ultimate; fince, as we 
have fhewn this ta be at the beft but a fuperflu- 
ous circumftance, the fuppofing it neceffary is fo 
far from promoting concifenefs, that it adds to 
the length of this doétrine, by obliging us to 
Jabour in every cafe after fome idea of motion 
however intricate, whereby to reprefent to our 
minds this actual equality. In the cafe we have 
been confidering, the motion propofed for form- 
ing thefe parallelograms is fufficiently intricate. 
If it were convenient to make ufe of a polygon 
defcribed within or without a curve, as in the 
firft propofition of the fecond fection of the firft 
book of the Principia, another kind of motion 
muft be accommodated to that cafe. And fo for 
every variation of thefe infcriptions and circum- 
{criptions we muft {train our imagination for fome 
involved and perplexed kind of motion applica- 
ble to each. 

The fum of what we have been faying amounts 
to this, that in our interpretation of Sir J/aae 
Newton, no fubtle inquiry after means to bring 
about an actual equality between the curve and 
the infcribed and circumfcribed figures is.at all 
neceffary ; which is affixing intricate circum- 
{tances to this method, no way neceffary to the 
truth or clearnefs of the demonftrations. For 
this actual equality can fcarce be reprefented to 
the mind, but in fuch complex, not to fay con- 
fufed ideas, that will bring us upon the very bor- 
ders of indivifibles, and render us perpetually ob- 
noxious to the abfurdities of that doétrine. It is 
therefore without queftion an advantageous repre- 
fen- 
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fentation of this method, to free it from every 
perplexity of this kind. And we have fhewn out 
interpretation, which thus removes this doétrine 
quite beyond the reach of every objection, that 
has hitherto been levelled againft ir, to be con- 
formable to the moft proper fignification of Sir 
Tfaac Newton's words, both in his fecond lemma, 
where thofe figures are confidered, and alfo in 
the firft, where the principles of this method are 
eftablifhed. 

And our interpretation of this firft lemma is 
{till more abundantly neceflary in applying this 
lemma to what Sir //aac Newton calls vanithing 
quantities. For as thefe quantities are fuppofed 
continually to diminifh, and by that means to 
have their proportions varied; nothing is more 
evident, than that their diminution will never 
bring them actually to bear that ratio to one an- 
other, with which in this lemma the ratio of 
thefe quantities is faid co become ultimately the 
fame. 

This will moft evidently appear by Sir Tfaac 
Newion’s words, Ultime rationes tlle, quibufcum 
guantitates evanefcunt, revera non funt rationes 
quantitatum ultimarum, [ed limites, ad quos quan- 
titatum fine limite decre{centium rationes Jeraper ap- 
propinguant ; €P guas proprius affequi poffunt quam 
pro data quavis differentia, nunquam vero tranfer Ge 
di, neque prius attingere, quam quantitates diminu- 
untur in infinitum, Res clarius intelligetur in infi- 
nite magnis. Si quantitates dua, quarum data eft 
differentia, augeantur in infinitum, dabitur harum 
ultima ratio, nimirum ratio equalitatis , nec tamen 
ideo dabuntur quantitates ultima, feu maxima, qua- 
rum ifta eft ratio. In fequentibus igitur, fi quando 
facili rerum conceptui confulens, dixero quantitates 
quam minimas, vel evanefcentes, vel ultimas 5 cave 
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intelligas quantitates magnitudine determinatas, fed 
cogita femper diminuendas fine limite. 

Here it is exprefly declared, that thefe ultime 
vationes, quibufcum quantitates evanefcunt, are not 
vationes quantitatum ultimarum but only limits, to 
which the ratios of thefe quantities, which them- 
felves decreafe without any limit, continually ap- 
proach ; and to which thefe ratios can come 
within any difference, that may be given, but 
never pals, nor eyen reach thofe limits, before 
the quantities are diminifhed to nothing. To 
explain this more diftinctly, and to prevent, as 
much as poilible, his reader from feeking after 
any ftate or condition, at which thefe quantities 
can actually arrive, wherein to be the fubjects of 
this proportion; he draws a parallel between this 
cafe, and the cafe of quantities fuppofed to aug- 
ment without end. For fays he, fuch quantities 
may have an ultimate ratio, though here will not 
be any laft quantities as the fubjeéts of that ratio. 

Philalethes is very unwilling to allow this in- 
tended for an exact parallel. But Sir J/aac Newton 
exprefly affirms, his intention of introducing it 
was to render more clear the thing, he had been 
immediately {peaking of, that is, the nature of 
the ultimate ratios of quantities decreafing with- 
out limit. 

Philalethes indeed afferts a difference between 
the two cafes. In vanifhing quantities he afferts 
their ratio actually to come up to (aftingere) their 
limit; but in the other not. It is true the quan- 
tities in one cafe may be reduced abfolutely to 
nothing, but in the other can never be extended 
to an infinite magnitude. Yet in both cafes the 
quantities are equally incapable of being convert- 
ed by the variation afcribed to them into any con- 
dition, wherein they will be the fubjeéts of that 
Tatlo, 
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ratio, which is called their ultimate. Nay, Sir 
Ifaac Newton has been fo particularly careful, left 
any of his readers, from brief exprefflions, which 
they would afterwards find in this book,- fhould 
imagine, he in the leaft favoured the attempt of 
indivifibles, to purfue fuch quantities to a diminu- 
tion actually infinite, here further adds this ex- 
prefs caution, that by whatever name he might 
hereafter denote thefe vanifhing quantities, they 
were never to be confider’d as determinate, but 
as variable ones, diminifhing without limit; con- 
fonant to what he faid before, Nolim indivifibilia, 
fed evanefcentia divifibilia intelligi. * 

This interpretation of Sir //aac Newton, fo 
exprefly conformable to his own words, at once 
difipates all the objections the author of the 
Analyft has railed againft the demonftrations, 
whereby Sir //aac Newton provesthe operations in 
his method of fluxions, though condemned with 
fo much freedom for fallacious and inconclufive. 

The form of thofe demonftrations may be re- 
prefented thus. 
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Let the two points B and D, one tracing out 
the line AB, and the other the line CD, be fup- 
pofed to fet forward together from A and C, and 
to arrive in the fame time at Band D. Now it 
is required, from the given relation between thefe 
defcribed lines A B and CD, in all the correfpon- 
dent magnitudes of thofe lines, to determine the 

proportion 
* Newton. Princip. p. 37. 
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proportion of the velocities of the points at 
B and D; that is, to determine the proportion of 
the fluxions of thofe lines AB and CD from the 
known'relation of the flowing lines. 

Suppofe thefe points advance to E and F in 
the fame time. Then if their velocities are al- 
ways in the fame proportion, the augments BE, 
and DF will be in the proportion of thofe velo- 
cities. But if one of the points, fuppofe D, is 
more accelerated than the other B; then the ra- 
tioof DF to BE will be a proportion greater 
than that of the velocities: but the fmaller BE 
and DF are taken, the nearer will the proportion 
of thefe {paces DF and BE, approach to the pro- 
portion of the velocities at D and B; and the 
difference between thefe two proportions may be 
diminifhed in any degree whatever by a fufficient 
diminution of the augments DF and BE. Then 
the ultimate proportion of the decreafing quanti- 
tics DF and BE will be the true proportion of 
the velocities, of of the fluxions at D and B. 

This is exprefly the method, by which Sir 
Tfaac Newton determines the proportion of the 
fluxions of different magnitudes in all cafes. Ha- 
ving firft compared fuch contemporaneous aug- 
ments as have a finite, that is, a real magnitude ; 
then he fuppofes thefe augments continually to 
diminifh, and having determined the nearef{t pro- 
portion, to which they conftantly tend during 
their diminution, he affigns this as the true pro- 

ortion of the velocities or fluxions. 

Sir J/aac Newton defcribes the procefs, we 
have here explained, by thefe words : + Evane- 
fcant jam augmenta illa &§ eorum ultima ratio erit, 


EFc. 
Now 
+ Introd. ad Quad. p. 44. 
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Now this paflage is thus tranflated and com- 
mented on by the author of the Analyt, Let 
thefe increments vanifh, i.e. let the increments be 
nothing; and from hence he takes great pains to 
fhew the abfurdity of comparing together, and 
affigning the proportion of quantities, after they 
are fuppofed to be deftroyed. 

But here he commits a twofold error: firft, in 
imagining, that the operation, which the incre- 
ments are by Sir J/aac Newton fuppofed to under- 
go in order to have their ultimate proportion 
affigned , and which he defcribes by the verb 


evanefcant, is confined to that point of time 


only, at which the increments are actually gone 


_ and abolifhed ; and fecondly, in imagining, that 


by the ultimate ratio of varying quantities 1s meant 
aratio, that thofe quantities do at fome time or 
other exift under. 

As to the firft fuppofition, when the points 
E and F are conceived to move backwards, till 
they arrive at B and D, the diminithing of the 
augments BE and DPF, as well as their abolition 
at laft in the points B and D effected by this 
means, is by Sir J/aac Newton comprehended un- 
der the general defcription of evane/cant, let them 
vanifh, as is moft evident, not only by the paf- 
fage above quoted from Sir //aac Newton’s intro- 
duétion to his treatife of Quadratures, where he 
fays his analyfis inveftigated fixitarum nafcen- 
tium vel evanefcentium rationes primas vel ultimas, 
but alfo by the words fince produced, that the 
vanifhing quantities by him confidered are divifible, 
and not determinate, but continually diminifhing. 

Since therefore thefe vanifhing quantities are 
exprefly declared by Sir //aac Newton to be finite 
and variable, his expreflion in this place muft be 
underftood to relate to the whole time they are 

I vanifhing, 
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ranifhing. And his words are free from any im- 
propriety; for the term vanifhing is daily applied 
to objects during the time of their difappearing, 
before they are aétually out of fight, abfolutely 
fignifying no more than going to vanifh. Juft as 
we fay the fun is fetting in the moft limited fig- 
nification of that word, as foon as its under limb 
touches the horizon; and as foon as ever the fun 
is quite out of fight, it isno longer fetting, but 
actually fet: fo thefe quantities, being of a finite, 
that is, of a real magnitude, do not vanifh inftan- 
tancoufly, but with the utmoft propriety may be 
faid to be vanifhing all the time they are under- 
going the diminution afcribed to them. 

The fecond error of the author of the 4raly/f, 
that of fuppofing the ultimate ratio of varying 
quantities to be a ratio, which thefe quantities 
muft fome time or other exiit under, we have 
fully fhewn to be contrary to Sir J/aac Newton's 
exprefs declaration. 

Upon this miftake is grounded the charge of 
indivifibles being unavoidably fuppofed in this 
doctrine, when he fays, no quantity can be ad- 
mitted as a medium between a finite quantity and 
nothing, without admitting infinitefimals. By 
what has been above faid it appears, that Phila- 
lethes had no neceflity, for avoiding the confe- 
quence here charged upon the doétrine, to have 
recourfe to that definition of a nafcent increment, 
which follows. 4 na/fcent increment is an incre- 
ment juji beginning to exift from nothing, or sult be- 
ginning to be generated, but not yet arrived at any 
affignable magnitude, how {mall foever. 

Here a nafcent augment feems to be reprefent- 
ed, as a quantity neither of any finite magnitude, 
nor yet as abfolutely nothing, and can fcarce be 
conceived 
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conceived of otherwife, than as in an intermediate 
flate between both. I apprehend Philalethes was 


induced to frame this definition from the terms 


nafcent and evanefcent, by which thofe, who had 
compofed demonttrations, or writ upon this fub- 
jet in our language, had rendred Sir //aac New- 
tou’s words nafientes and evanefcentes. And thefe 
Englifo words bearing the form of nouns adjective, 
they too frequently neglected the addition of 
prime and ultimate, neceflary to render the fenfe 
compleat in exprefling the ratio, which is the 
limit to the ratios of thele quantities. We fin 
Sir J/aac Newton fo cautious in this particular, 
that in the account of the Commercium Epiffolicum 
publifhed in the Pdilofophical Tranfattions, though 
written by him in Ezglify, he retains tne Latin 
expreflions. Since Sir //aac Newton intended by 
quantitates nafcentes and evanefcentes finite and in- 
determinate quantities capable of bearing diffe- 
rent proportions, the term prime or ultimate is 
abfolutely neceflary to exprefs that ratio, which 
is the limit of thofe different ones. 

From this inadvertent ufe of the words na/cent 
and evanefcent we exprefled a diflike to them in 
our Dilcourfe. 

But now, tofum up the whole of what we have 
faid upon this head, fince Sir ike Newton has ex- 
prefly told us, that the quantities, he calls wa/centes 
and evanefcentes, are by him always confidcred as 
finite quantities; that ratio called their prime or 
ultimate cannot be the ratio, which thofe quan- 
tities themfelves at any time muft aéctually have. 
Our interpretation therefore of the lemma fo of- 
ten mentioned is abfolutely neceflary in applying 
it to thefe quantities. And as we have fhewn no 
. ae is fente to be required in any other fubjeé& 

this doctrine; fo our reprefentation of Sir Laac 
Newton's 
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Newton’s mind has not only been proved to be 
conformable to the genuine meaning of his words, 
but is alfo perfectly confiftent with itfelf: whereas 
we mutt confefs ourfelves at a lofs to reconcile 
Philalethes with himfelf in the acknowledgment 
he makes, that the ultimate form even of the pe- 
rimeter of the infcribed figure in Sir J/aac New- 
ton’s fecond and third lemmas is no other than 
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the curve itfelf; that is, in each triangle aK d, 
bLc, cMd, dDE, the reétilinear fides aK, Kd, 
bL, Le, eM, Md, dD, DE, vanifh into the 
curve itfelf: if at the fame time he fuppofes eva- 
nefcent quantities fubfifting at cach point of the 
curve, which can be the fubjeéts of the propor- 
tion between the ordinate, tangent, and fub- 


tangent. 


We 
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We fhall now proceed to confider, what Sir 
Ifaac Newton has called the momenta of quantities. 
This term was uled very early by him. About 
the year 1666 he drew upa fhort Difcourfe de 
Analyfi per equationes numero terminorum infinitas. 
Here the word moment frequently occurs. 
He has told us this traé teaches how to refolve fi- 
nite equations into infinite ones, and how by the me 
thod of moments to apply equations both finite and 
infinite to the [olution of problems. He fays, that 
be there called the moment of a line a point in the 
fenfe of Cavalerius, and the moment of an area a 
fine in the fame fenfe. The paflage in the book, 
to which this relates, is as follows. Nec vereor 
logut de unitate in puntiis, Si ive lineis infinite parvis, 
fi guidem proportiones ibi jam contemplantur geome- 
tre, Gum utuntur methodis indivifibilium. And he 
has told us, fromthe moments of time he gave the 
name of moments to the momentaneous increafes, or 
infinitely [mall parts of the abfcif{a and area gene- 
rated in moments of time. He lays, Letbnitz hath 
no [ymbols of fluxions in his method, but ufed the 
Symbols of moments or differences dx, dy, dz. All 
this is fuitable to the dodtrine of indivifibles. He 
likewife tells us, becaufe we have no ideas of infi- 
nitely little quantities, he introduced fluxions into bis 
method, that it might proceed by finite quantities as 
much as pofible. Hence it appears, he had not at 
the firft difcovered his doétrine of prime and ulti- 
mate ratios, which entirely rejects indivifibles, or 
infinitely little quantities; but at length falling 
upon it, he founded his method [of fluxions} on 
the prime quantitatum nafcentium rationes, which 
have a being in geometry, whil/t indivifibles, upon 
which the differential method is founded, have no 

being 
+ Philof. Tranf. No. 342. 
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being either in geometry, or in nature. According- 
ly he tells us, When be is demonfirating any pro- 
pofition, he ufes the letter o for a finite moment of 
time, or of its exponent, or of any quantity flowing 
uniformly, and performs the whole calculation by the 
geometry of the ancients in finite figures or {chemes 
without any approximation: aud fo foon as the cal- 
culation is at an end, and the equation is reduced, he 
fuppofes, that the moment o decreafes in infinitum, 
and vanifbes. But when he is not demonftrating, 
but only inveftigating a propofition, for making dif- 
patch be fuppofes the moment o to be infinitely little, 
and forbears to write it down, and ufes all manner 
of approximations, which he conceives will produce 
no error in the conclufion. Here Sir Lfaac Newton 
declares, he was wont to ufe the word moment 
in two fenfes ; examples of both which he then 
mentions. And it is obfervable in his rule for 
finding the relation of fluxions, as publifhed out 
of his old papers by Dr. Wallis in 1693, the 
word moment is ufed in the fenfe of indivifibles ; 
but when he came to give that rule himfelf in his 
book of Quadratures firft printed in 1704, he 
ufed that word in the other fenfe. 

Before he had publifhed any thing on thefe fub- 
jects, he thought fit for the fake of brevity toin- 
troduce this term moment in the fecond book of 
his Principia Philofophie. As the geometers of 
his time had been much accuftomed to indivifi- 
bles, he did not fcruple there to defcribe mo- 
ments according to the fenfe of that doétrine, as 
he had done formerly, to be incrementa vel decre- 
menta momentanea. As in another place of that 
treatife he acknowledges his ufing feveral ex- 
preflions favouring indivifibles, but at the fame 
time fhews how that idea may be corrected, 
when fuch expreflions occur; fo likewife here he 
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does the like: he fhews how to correct the idea 
arifing from this detcription of moments. He 
fays, you muft never confider their magnitudes, but 
their ultimate ratio. He adds, it would come to 
the fame thing, if inftead of thefe moments you ufed 
the velocities of increafe or decreafe of quantities, 
which he is wont to call fluxions, or if you ufed any 
other finite quantities proportional to thefe fluxions. 

Notwithtftanding all this caution of Sir //aac 
Newton, he has not efcaped being cenfured. I 
therefore endeavoured in my difcourfe to clear up 
this affair of the moment, not thereby to vindi- 
cate the genuinenefs of Sir L/aac Newton’s me- 
thods of fluxions, and of prime and ultimate ra- 
tios, which I had before fufficiently fhewn to be 
accurate, and did not in the leaft depend on the 
interpretation of the word moment, but to make 
appear, as on this head there had been raifed great 
clamor and boatting, that it was without any 
manner of foundation. ‘To this end in my Dif- 
courfe I gave a defcription of moments fuitable 
to the doctrine of prime and ultimate ratios ; and 
fince Sir J/aac Newton's demonttration of the 
moment of a rectangle had been attempted to be 
exploded, though it is moft accurate as well as 
brief, this is likewife explained ; and is alfo more 
fully enlarged upon in the account of my book. 

The miftakes, that have here arifen, were oc- 
cafioned by not fufficiently attending to Sir //aac 
Newton’s lait mentioned caution. From thence 
it will appear, in calling 3 a and § d the halves of 
the moments of A and B, by a and 4 he meant 
finite quantities in the prime or ultimate ratio of 
the correfpondent increments or decrements of 
A and B. 

Upon this principle, if the fides of a reét- 
angle, which are denoted by A and B, be 
APRIL 1736. X aug- 
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augmented and diminifhed by half fuch lines ex- 
preffed by a and 4, as fhall be in the ultimate ra- 
tio of the increments or decrements of the fides 
A and B, generated in equal portions of time; 
the difference (4B -}+- 0A) of fuch rectangles, as 
are contained by the fides A and B thus augmen- 
ted and diminifhed, will exprefs the momentum 
of the original rectangle. 

The exception to the demonftration, Pdilale- 
thes has given, of the method for finding the mo- 
mentum of a rectangle is, that as it demonftrates 
too much, it muft of neceffity be inconclufive. 

He has endeavoured to prove, that the mo- 
ment of the rectangle is an arithmetick mean pro- 
portional between the contemporaneous incre- 
ment and decrement of the fame rectangle. 

But it has been fhewn, that this is only true, 
when the fides augment in the fame conftant pro- 
portion. 

Confequently the fuppofed demonftration of 
Philalethes muft be dete&tive ; for there is no 
part of it, but the conclufion, that contains any 
reftriction to this particular cafe. 

Philalethes fays, that Sir Ifaac Newton never 
admitted of indivifibles, nor of quantities infinitely 
fmall, conceived as attually exifting ina fixed deter- 
minate and invariable fiate. 

That Sir Z/aac Newton has made ufe of indivi- 
fibles in the very fenfe of Cavalerius, and that 
the doétrine of moments was originally founded 
on them, we have already proved from his own 
words. 

We are alfo told, that Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the lemma, where he determines the moments, a- 
monglt other methods of conceiving them confiders 
thefe moments as the differences of Leibnitz, or as 
Philalethes afterwards explains it, as finite quanti- 
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ties exceedingly fmall. But this is directly contra- 
ty to Sir L/aac Newton's def{cription, who, fpeak- 
ing of thefe momenta, as incrementa momentanea, 
in the fenfe of indivifibles, fays, particule finite 
non funt momenta. Afterwards indeed he adds a 
caution, whereby we may underftand the figni- 
fication of the word moment in the true fenfe 
of his method of prime and ultimate ratios; that 
is, that thefe momenta may be expreffed by finite 
quantities, not confined to be exceedingly fmall, 

but of any magnitude, provided they were in the 
prime or ultimate ratios of their correfponding 
increments or decrements. 

And it is afterwards faid, that the cour/e taken 
by Sir Wfaac Newton to find the finite difference of 
variable quantities, though not rigoroxfly geometri= 
cal in the higher cafes, yet approaches nearer to ge= 
ometric rigour than the method of Leibnitz. 

Now I fay, that were thefe differences in this 
fenfe confidered as finite fmall quantities ; how- 
ever Sir //aac Newton's computation might come 
nearer the value of any quantity fought after, 
than that of Leibnitz ; yet confidered as a medi- 
um of demonftration to determine the abfolute 
value of fuch quantity, both will be totally, and 
therefore equally, void of geometric rigour, 

It is faid, that iz the firft cafe of this lemma Sir 
Ifaac Newton is naturally to be underflood as confi- 
dering the fides of the retiangle to flow either uni- 
formly or proportionally. 

] fay this cannot be the natural interpretation 
of that cafe, becaufe it is immediately quoted to 
prove the fecond cafe, where the augmentation 
is confeffedly different. Nor can there be any 
reafon affigned to fhew, why it fhould be thus 
underftood : for Sir Teac Newton has computed 


the moment of the retangle, not by fuppofing 
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the fides increafed and diminifhed by their refpe- 


tive increments and decrements generated in e- 
qual portions of time, but by finite lines ex- 
prefling half their correfpondent moments, as we 
explained it above ; fo that his determination is 
by this means general, and according to the ut- 
moft geometric rigour. 

I hope, I have here not only fhewn, that the ac- 
count, [lately publifhed, of Sir //aac Newton’s do- 
Grine of fluxions, and of prime and ultimate ra- 
tios is entirely conformable to the fenfe of that 
great man; but have alfo placed them in fuch a 
light, as the objections, that have been raifed a- 
gainft them, will at once appear to proceed from 
mifconceptions and mifreprefentations of thefe 
fubjects. Sir L/aac Newton has been charged 
with having given various and inconfiflent ac- 
counts of his methods, and been reprefented as 
{truggling with infuperable difficulties, and im- 
pofing on his followers. How little reafon there 
is for all thefe imputations will be manifett 
from the following confiderations. 

Sit L/aac Newton being very young at the be- 
ginning of his mathematical Studies, difcovers a 
very extenfive and compendious method of cal- 
culation, which he readily applied to the finding 
the maxima and minima, drawing tangents, deter- 
mining the curvature of curves, {quaring curvi- 
linear furfaces, and to other problems of the like 
fort. About the year 1665, becaufe, as he fays, 
we have no ideas of indivifibles, or infinitely little 
quantities, he introduced fluxions into his calcu- 
lations, that he might proceed without indivifi- 
bles, as much as poffible. But in determining 
the proportions of thefe fluxions he ftill allowed 
himfelf fome ufe of infinitely little quantities. No 
doubr, but upon reading the ancients he from 
thence 
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thence would have been enabled to have demon- 
{trated the proportions of fluxions according to 
their accurate methods; for he did much more, 
by finding out one of his own, more compen- 
dious than theirs, and equally geometrical. ‘This 
ferved not only to demonftrate the proportions 
of fluxions, but was applicable to the fynthetic 
demonftration of all propofitions relating to 
curves. When he difcovered this method of 
prime and ultimate ratios, we cannot certainly 
know. Weare fure he had part of it in 1669, 
on account of a demonftration added at the end 
of his Analyfis per equationes, Fc. which was fent 
at that time by Dr. Barrow to Mr.Collins. But 
moft probably he had not then compleated this 
method, fince in the Leéures he read the fame 
year at Cambridge on his admirable difcoveries in 
opticks, he uled indivifibles in his demonftra- 
tions. 

It was in 1686 he firft difclofed his doétrine 
of prime and ultimate ratios in his immortal work 
the Mathematical Principles of Natural Philofophy. 
It is furprifing with what modefty, and as it were 
fearfulnefs to offend fuch, as had been admirers of 
indivifibles, he introduced fo excellent and truly 
geometrical method, by cenfuring the other in 
the fofteft manner. Tho’ in anfwering the obje- 
ctions, that might be ftarted againft his own me- 
thod, he evidently proves, he was fully apprifed 
of the real imperfections of indivifibles, at the 
fame time fhewing a way to avoid them; yet he 
fcarce condemns them himfelf, and frequently 
makes ufe of expreffions peculiar to them, think- 
ing it fufficient once for all to inform thofe, who 
did not approve of indivifibles, how to correé& 
fuch expreffions, and render them conformable 
to his method of prime and ultimate ratios. 
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the fides increafed and diminifhed by their refpe- 
ive increments and decrements generated in e- 
qual portions of time, but by finite lines ex- 
prefling half their correfpondent moments, as we 
explained it above ; fo that his determination is 
by this means general, and according to the ut- 
moft geometric rigour. 

I hope, I have here not only fhewn, that the ac- 
count, [lately publifhed, of Sir //aac Newton’s do- 
ctrine of fluxions, and of prime and ultimate ra- 
tios is entirely conformable to the fenfe of that 
ie man; but have alfo placed them in fuch a 

light, as the objections, that have been raifed a- 

gainft them, will at once appear to proceed from 
mifconceptions and mifreprefentations of thefe 
fubjects. Sir J/aac Newton has been charged 
with having given various and inconfiflent ac- 
counts of his methods, and been reprefented as 
{truggling with infuperable difficulties, and im- 
pofing on his followers. How little reafon there 
is for all thefe imputations will be manifeft 
from the following confiderations. 

Sir L/aac Newton being very young at the be- 
ginning of his mathematical Studies, difcovers a 
very extenfive and compendious method of cal- 
culation, which he readily applied to the finding 
the maxima and minima, drawing tangents, deter- 
mining the curvature of curves, fquaring curvi- 
linear furfaces, and to other problems of the like 
fort. About the year 1665, becaufe, as he fays, 
we have no ideas of indivifibles, or infinitely little 
quantities, he introduced fluxions into his calcu- 
lations, that he might proceed without indivifi- 
bles, as much as poffible. But in determining 
the proportions of thefe fluxions he ftill allowed 
himfelf fome ufe of infinitely little quantities. No 
doubr, but upon reading the ancients he from 
thence 
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thence would have been enabled to have demon- 
{trated the proportions of fluxions according to 
their accurate methods; for he did much more, 
by finding out one of his own, more compen- 
dious than theirs, and equally geometrical. ‘This 
ferved not only to demonftrate the proportions 
of fluxions, but was applicable to the fynthetic 
demonftration of all propofitions relating to 
curves. When he difcovered this method of 
prime and ultimate ratios, we cannot certainly 
know. Weare fure he had part of it in 1669, 
on account of a demonftration added at the end 
of his Aualyfis per equationes, (Fc. which was fent: 
at that time by Dr. Barrow to Mr.Collins. But 
moft probably he had not then compleated this 
method, fince in the Leéures he read the fame 
year at Cambridge on his admirable difcoveries in 
opticks, he uied indivifibles in his demonftra- 
tions. 

It was in 1686 he firft difclofed his doétrine 
of prime and ultimate ratios in his immortal work 
the Mathematical Principles of Natural Philofophy. 
It is furprifing with what modefty, and as it were 
fearfulnefs to offend fuch, as had been admirers of 
indivifibles, he introduced fo excellent and truly 
geometrical method, by cenfuring the other in 
the fofteft manner. Tho’ in anfwering the obje- 
ctions, that might be ftarted againft his own me- 
thod, he evidently proves, he was fully apprifed 
of the real imperfe&tions of indivifibles, at the 
fame time fhewing a way to avoid them; yet he 
fcarce condemns them himfelf, and frequently 
makes ufe of expreffions peculiar to them, think- 
ing it fufficient once for all to inform thofe, who 
did not approve of indivifibles, how to corre& 
fuch expreffions, and render them conformable 
to his method of prime and ultimate ratios. 
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In this treatife he but once mentions his do- 
Etrine of fluxions, and tho’ what he fays of them 
is fhort, yet it is very juft. It feems as if he took 
notice of them chiefly, that a cypher, he thought 
fit to explain relating to them, might be under- 
ftood. He here indeed demonftrates fynthetically, 
and very accurately the foundation of his method 
of calculation, which is common to the methods 
of fluxions, of prime and ultimate ratios, of mo- 
ments, and of differentials. 

In the year 1704. he publifhed his book of 
Quadratures, awork worthy his profound genius. 
He had now f{ufficiently feen the abufes, that had 
been made of the doctrine of infinitely {mail quan- 
tities, in what was called the differential calcu- 
lus. In the introduétion to this book he delivers 
a very diftiné& account of his method of fluxions, 
and teaches how to find out their proportions by 
his methed of prime and ultimate ratios; in or- 
der, as he fays, to fhew there was no occafion in 
the ule of fluxions to introduce infinitely little 
quantities into geometry: but ftill with his ufual 
modefty faying errors might be avoided in the 
other method, if we proceeded cautioufly. In 
all this plain narrative of matter of fact, there 
appears no inconfiftency in Sir //aac Newton's 
accounts of his methods, or the leaft fhadow of 
having been ever puzzled or confounded in his 
ideas about them. 

Hence it is very manifeft, that as Sir J/zac 
Newton ufed at firft indivifibles, fo he foon cor- 
rected thofe faulty notions by his doétrine of flu- 
xions, and afterwards by that of prime and ulti- 
mate ratios. And all the abfurdity of expreffion, 
and all the inconfiftency with himfelf charged on 
him by the author of the 4ualyft, arifes wholly 
from milreprefentation. For example, it has been 
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afferted, that there is as little fenfe in the phrafe, 
‘a fluxion of a fluxion, as to {peak of the velocity 
of a velocity +. This objection fuppofes, that 
the fimple word velocity can always be fubfticu- 
ted in the room of the word fluxion. But by 
Sit Lfaac Newton’s defcription of the fluxions of 
magnitudes, it is evident, that the fingle words 
can never be ufed promifcuoufly: for the fluxion 
of any quantity is not the velocity of that quan- 
tity, but the velocity, wherewith it at all times 
augments or diminifhes; for inftance, the fluxion 
of a line is not the velocity, wherewith that line 
moves, but the velocity of the point, by whofe 
motion the line is defcribed. Therefore, firft, 
fluxions not being the velocities of their fluents, 
but the velocities, with which the fluents increafe 
or diminifh, the fluxion of a fluxion is not the 
velocity of the firft fluxion, but the velocity or 
degree of {wiftnefs, with which the firft fluxion 
increafes or diminifhes. Again, becaule Sir J/aac 
Newton has {aid fluxions are in the firft ratio of 
the augmenta nafcentia; therefore fluxions, and 
what fome are pleafed to call nafcent augments, 
are fo abfurdly confounded together, that the ex- 
preifions of a fluxion of a fluxion and the nafcent 
augment of a nafcent augment are reprefented as 
fynonymous. Laftly, the defcription, Sir J/aac 
Newton has given, of moments for their ufe, who 
had been accuftomed to the method of indivifi- 
bles, is fet up as a ftandard to interpret his do- 
€rines of fluxions and of prime and ultimate ra- 
tios; and the cautions he gave, in order that the 
term moment might be underftood fuitable to 
thofe doétrines, have deen either negleéted or 
mifunderftood, and himfelf reprefented as impo- 
fing on his followers. And as Sir //aac Newton 
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from the demonftration, he has given, of the mo- 
mentum ot a rectangle, and of other more com- 
pound quantities deduces the momentum of a 
power, which momentum may be applied to deter- 
mine the fluxion of fuch powers: he is thence 
charged with being unfatisfied with the truth of 
his demonftration, nay of exerting the utmoft 
fubtilty and skill, the greatnefs of his genius was 
capable of, in ftruggling with a difficulty imagined 
in{uperable; for no other reafon, than becaufe he 
has given another more direét demonftration of 
the fluxion of powers in the introduction to his 
treatife of Quadratures, which differing a little in 
form from the other, is reprefented as grounded 
upon different principles; whereas in the demon- 
{tration of the momentum of a rectangle the mo- 
ments of the fides are taken inftead of their com- 
pleat increments upon the very fame foundation, 
as the fuperfluous terms are rejected ou: of the 
increment of the power in the other demonftra- 
tion. And this author thinks it very reafonable 
to fufpeét, that Sir J/aac Newton might not be 
fully perfuaded of the truth of what he has un- 
undertaken exprefly to demonftrate, becaufe he 
has happened to declare himfelf fo cautious upon a 
certain point, as to decline the attempt of demon- 
itrating it, though he was ftrongly perfuaded of 
itstruth.* 

In the account of his book of Quadratures 
given in the 4a Eruditorum in 1708, there is an 
infinuation reflecting on the candour and honour 
of this moft excellent perfon. 

This occafioned old papers to be examined in 
order to vindicate his reputation; the refult of 
which was publifhed in a treatife entituled Com- 
mercium Epifiolicum D. F. Collins, fc. This 
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made it plainly appear, that he was the real in- 
ventor of thefe methods, we have been defcrib- 
ing, and proved his rivai Lesbuitz in feveral par- 
ticulars a moft egregious plagiary. 

In an account of this book written by Sir J- 
faac Newton himfelf, and often referred to in this 
differtation, he without referve difcovered his 
diflike to indivifibles or infinitely little quantities, 
and being here obliged to compare his methods 
with that called Lesbuitz’s differential calculus, he 
abfolutely denied this latter capable of demon- 
{trating a propofition, becaufe it was founded on 
indivifibles; which clearly proves, he lookt on 
no demonftration as valid, that was built on thofe 
abfurd principles. 

To conclude, I am forry, that in any particu- 
lars relating to Sir J/aac Newton’s do&rine of 
prime and ultimate ratios [ fhould differ in fenti- 
ment from the learned Pdilalethes, and perhaps 
from feveral other excellent perfons. As I learnt 
this doétrine folely from Sir J/aac Newton's W orks ; 
fo the account, I have publifhed of it, is agree- 
able to the opinion, I had ever entertained con- 
cerning it. Notwithftanding the terms of indi- 
vifibles, and other figurative expreffions, that 
frequently occur in his writings, I always thought 
his true defign very manifett. About many of 
thefe forms of fpeech he has given us a caution 
in order to prevent miftakes, declaring he ufed 
them to affift the imagination. But there are 
others of the like fort not exprefly taken notice 
of, he perhaps believing no body liable to be de- 
ceived by their ule. ‘The ultimate ratio of va- 
nifhing quantities, the ratio with which quanti- 
ties vanifh, are in ftrict propriety of fpeech figu- 
rative expreffions : nay, the laft form of a figure, 
and the form, wherewith a figure vanifhes, mighr 
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be interpreted upon the foot of indivifibles. But 
here thefe phrafes only fignify the limits, to which 
the ratios of the vanifhing quantities, and the 
forms of the changing figures approach within 
any degree of nearnefs without being ever able to 
arrive at them. Asin Opticks, though the focus 
of rays after refraction is underftood to denote the 
place, where they meet; yet the point on the 
axis of any fpherical glafs, afligned by optical 
writers for fuch focus, is the point, which only 
limits all the interfections of a pencil of rays with 
the axis after their refra€tion, and is fo far from 
being the point, where any number of rays actu- 
ally unite, that no individual ray, excepting that 
which paffes in the axis itfelf, is fuppofed to pafs 
through it. Thus the laft form of a vanifhing 
figure is not the form, which that changing fi- 
gure will ever arrive at, or fubfift under; but a 
torm, to which it will approach within any de- 
gree of nearnefs poffible to be afligned. To af- 
fert that a vanifhing triangle, for inftance, would 
ever exift under that form, which is called its laft, 
would be, as the author of the nalyft expreffes 
it, to imagine a triangle ina point. But this is 
not Sir J/aac Newton’s meaning. Thefe ultimate 
ratios, and laft forms are the limits only of the 
continually varying ratios, and changing forms of 
the vanifhing quantities and figures. And it is 
the whole purpofe of this method, from thefe 
varying ratios and changing forms to find the fixt 
ratio and ftable form, which is faid to be the laft 
of thefe vanifhing ones. 

This at prefent is my real opinion of this do- 
Grine. I do not deny, but fome expreffions may 
be found in Sir L/aac Newton’s works confiftent 
with another fenfe; and I am alfo very fenfible, 
how frequently he accommodated himfelf to the 
way 
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way of writing of the mathematicians of his 
time, partly for affifting their imagination, and 
partly, perhaps, for fear he might feem to affect 
innovation. But I make no fcruple of interpre- 
ing thefe expreffions fuitably to my reprefenta- 
tion of this do&rine; for otherwife I acknow- 
ledge myfelf totally incapable of reconciling this 
method of prime and ultimate ratios with the 
character, the author himfelf has given of it. 

He prefers it to indivifibles, becaufe, he fays, 
they have no place in geometry, or in nature; 
and he often infifts, that his method is conform- 
able to the geometry of the ancients. But how 
can we purlue the variable and fleeting forms of 
the infcribing and circum{cribing figures zm infi- 
nitum, {o that, when they fhould become equal 
to the curve, they may not totally withdraw 
themfelves from the imagination, and all idea a- 
bout them be loft ? It is certain fuch refined me- 
taphyfical notions are not in the leaft analogous 
to that fimplicity and clearnefs in the ideas, to 
which the ancient geometers ever confined them- 
felves. However, the conception of vanifhing 
quantities ever actually arriving at their ultimate 
proportion, has above been fhewn to be unque- 
{tionably inconfiftent with nature. Nay farther, 
1 will not pretend on any other principles, than 
thofe [ have fet forth in my difcourfe, to defend 
Sir J/aac Newton from the confequences of the 
miftakes, he has been charged with: for the af- 
ferting, that the varying ratios of vanifhing 
quantities, and the changing forms of vanifhing 
figures would ever attain thofe ultimate ratics, 
and laft forms, feems to me directly to impinge 


upon thofe principles, he has exprefsly declared 
to be abfurd. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


A New Trearise of the Venereal Dif- 
eafe. In three Parts. Comprifing the 
moft effectual Methods to reftore the Tone 
and Vigor of the feveral affeGed Organs, 
through every Branch and Stage of the 
Difeafe. To which is added, A particular 
Differtation upon the Nature and Proper- 
ties of Mercury, and its Effetis upon ha- 
man Bodies: Clearly demonftrating the 
pernicious Confequences of a Saliyation un- 
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der divers Circumftances of the Venereal 
Difeafe. By Nicuoras Rosinson, M. D. 
and a Member of the College of Phyfici- 
ans, London, &c. London: Printed 
for J. J. and P. Knapton, A. Bettefworth 
and GC, Hitch, W. Innys avd R. Manby. 
1736. Odtayo. Pag. 395, befides the 
Pref ace and Index. 


HE frightful Symptoms and Effeéts of the 

Venereal Diftemper, which the Doétor 
has fo graphically defcrib’d in this Treatife, would 
be a very difagreeable Subject to a great Part of 
my Readers: As little therefore as | can of that 
fhall enter into this Account; which fhall moft- 
ly be taken up with what is Hiftorical and Criti- 
cal in if. 


The Venereal Difeafe, or French Pox, the Do- 
tor tells us ia his Introduction, is, perhaps one 
of the moft furprifing Wonders that we meet 
with in the Hiftory of Phyfick; whether. we 
confider the Newnefs of its Origin, the Violence 
of its Symptoms, or the amazing Manner of its 
Production and Progrefs. Of all the Maladies 
incident to human Nature, there is none attend- 
ed with more difmal Confequences, nor any in 
which fo little Compaffion is fhewn to the mife- 
rable Patient. At the fame time it has itfelf per- 
haps fuffered the worft Treatment: It is not 
much above two hundred Years, fince its firft 
Appearance in Eurepe; and for this laft Century, 
and upwards, we f{carce meet with an Author up- 
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on it worth reading: Moft of our modern Wri- 
ters have gleaned their Materials from either Fa/- 
lopius, Wifeman, or Harvey. 

For his own part, the Doétor avers, he ds:- 
vers nothing in this Book, relating to the Na- 
ture, Caufe, and Cure of ‘the Venereal Dileafe, 
but what his own Eyes have been Witnefs to: 
and if others had followed the fame Method, he 
is perfuaded, by this Time, we fhould have had, 
not only a full and compleat Hiftory of this Dif- 
eafe, and every thing relating to it, but of all 
others. 

He thinks it will be confefs’d on all hands, that 
originally this Infection in all its Circumftances 
was under the Management of the Phyfician, fo 
peculiarly, that fcarce a Surgeon prefum’d to 
meddle with it, unlefs to adminifter fome topical 
Remedy, where internal ones were not effectual. 
-———But in procefs of time, as the Surgeons got 
a better Knowledge of it, "and the Methods of 
Cure, they monopoliz’d the whole Practice: To 
which, fays the Doétor, it muft be owned the In- 
dolency of the Phyficians themfelves contributed 
not a little. 

But notwithftanding this manifeft Invafion of 
the Surgeons, there have always been fome Phy- 
ficians who have given ample Proofs of their great 
Abilities in the Cure of this Diftemper: As for 
Inftance, thofe of Montpelier, who are greatly re= 
forted to every Year from all Parcs of Europe : 
Amongft the Moderns, both Sydenham and Pit- 
cairn have treated of it; and Boerhaave, in his 
Preface to the fecond Edition of the 4uthores 
Morbi Gallici, has {aid more good things, tho’ a 
little confuled, than are to be met with in all our 
late Authors put together. 
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Bur, as the Surgeons formerly circumvented 
the Phyficians, fo in time, as the Doctor obferves, 
tas Quacks fprung up, and in their turn under- 
niined them: Thefe are a Kind of Vermin that 
will thrive in all Places where the Laws are open 
to indulge them a Privilege of murdering the 
Subjects. The Doétor draws their Picture at full 
Length, and has painted them in the moft odious 
Colours. At the fame time he accounts for Men 
of Station and Chara¢ter countenancing thefe 
Impoftors, and fuffering themfelves to be taken 
in their Snares: A thing not much to be won- 
dred at in the low and undifcerning Vulgar. He 
imputes this prepofterous Conduét to the Hopes 
of a private Cure, which may prevent many 
dreaded Inconveniences. 

In the firft Chapter of this Work, we have 4 
Chronological Differtation concerning the Origin, firft 
Rife and Progre/s of the Venereal Difeale among ft 
the Europeans; with the Reafons that induced the 
feveral Nations to give it the Title of the French 
Pox. 

Tho’ thefe chronological Niceties do not much 
inftruc&t us in the Cure, yet there is, as the Do- 
€or fays, a peculiar Curiofity in Men of Learn- 
ing and Genius, to dive into the Origin of any 
great Event; efpecially where the Conftitution 
and Welfare of human Nature are nearly con- 
cerned. ’Tis for the Gratification of fuch that 
this Difcourfe is calculated, in which he informs 
us, what Titles have been impofed upon this Di- 
{temper by the fruitful Invention of Writers, as 
the French, Neapolitan and Spanifh Pox: The 
Indians, among whom it is endemical, call it Pa- 
turfa, and by Hier. Fracafforius it is named Sphy- 
lis; yet all the primitive Writers to a Man entitle 
it, Morbus Gallicus, or the French Pox; and by 
this 
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this Epithet, or the Venereal Difeafe, it is deno- 
ted in the Courfe of this Work, wherever the 
Author has Occafion to fpeak of the grand Pox, 
efpecially in its laft Stages. The virulent Go- 
norrhoea or Clap, is a diltin&t Branch of the Ve- 
nereal Difeafe, which is to be treated of fepa- 
rately, becaufe it did not appear till about forty 
Years after the Rife of the tormer. 

It hasbcen a Queftion,he fays, whether the grand 
Pox was a new Diftemper in thefe Countries, or 
only an old one with a new Name affix’d to it; 
motft of the primitive Writers concluded the for- 
mer, accordingly they treated it asfuch, and gave 
it anew Name unknown before in the World. 
—But the moft convincing Evidence of its being 
new, at leaft not extant in the Times of Auguftus, 
Tiberius, or Claudius Cefar, is the univerfal Si- 
lence amongft the celebrated Poets of thofe Ages: 
Certainly, fays the Doétor, had it been as fami- 
liar in thofe Days, as it is in ours, it never could 
have efcaped the fine Raillery of Ovid, Horace, 
and Fuvenal. However in the Reign of Tiberius 
there arofe a new Difeafe taken Notice of by 
both Pliny and Martial : It began on the Chin 
with puftular Eruptions, and quickly fpread into 
the Face ; but that Defilement was far from ei- 
ther the Malignity or Virulency of the Venereal 
Taint. 

And as moft of the primitive Writers averred 
it was a new Difeafe, fo they were as unanimous 
in their Sentiments concerning its Rife and Pro- 
prefs: That it was firft brought into Europe by 
Columbus the Genoefe, in his Return from the 
Weft- Indies, where he had difcovered diyers rich 
Iflands, in which this virulent Scabies was as en- 
demical as the Itch and Scurvy are with us here 
in England. With the Women of thofe Places 
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thus affected, no queftion but many of the Ships 
Crew had Commerce, and doubtlefs received the 
Infection ; which they made a Compliment of 
to as many as they convers’d with after their Re- 
turn. Many of them foon after they came home 
went into the Army of Alphonfus, King of Na- 
ples, and affifted to reinforce the Garifon of the 
City of Naples, when it was befieg’d by Charles 
the eighth ot France : Thefe Fellows firit attack 
was upon the Courtezans of the Town. In this 
manner the Ditcaie was firft propagated, which 
foon appeared in horrible Defilements of the Pri- 
vities ; and made Havock of the Town{men and 
Citizens. In fhort it quickly got to fuch a Head, 
that the Magittrates did not at firil know how to 
difpofe of the infected. The Phyficians aban- 
doned it, as a Dileale they were ignorant of, and 
therefore unprovided of both Indications and pro- 
per Remedies to oppoic it. At laft, for fear Pro- 
vifions fhould grow fcarce, they refolved to turn 
out all ufelefs People, and the inteéted Ladies 
were included in that Number : Many of thefe 
being beautiful Women, were very kindly re- 
ceived amongft the hungry Frevch Men; in Re- 
turn for which Civility they fo peppered both 
Officers and Soldiers, that there were tcarce e- 
nough leit uninfected to cover the Siege ; and 
becaule it thus firft blazed out in the Fi ench Camp, 
among{t an Army of fixty thoufand Men; there- 
fore moft Nations refolved to give it the Name 
of the French Pox, which it retains to this Day. 
It did not long confine itfelf to its firft Quarters, 
but fpread far and wide into other Countries, de- 
ftroying Multitudes in every City, Town and 
Village where it came. 
In the fecond Chapter our Author defcribes 
The Nature, Symptoms, and Effeéts of the — 
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real Difeafe, as it firft broke out at the Siege of Na- 
ples, z# Italy, and the adjoining Provinces. What 
he has written upon thefe Heads is proper for the 
Perufal of the Faculty, who will there meet with 
many ufeful Hints and Informations: But fora 
Reafon alreasy given at the Beginning of this 
Article I fhall take Notice of no part of it but 
the Conclufion, where a Queftion of great Im- 
portance comcs to be confidered ; and that is, 
Why this Difeafe fhould prove i tractable and 
mild, amongft the Natives of the Judies, where 
it is endemical ; and attack the Europeans with 
all the Rage and Fury of moft malignant Sym- 
ptoms, as{oon asit came amongft us? Tothisthe 
Dr. anfwers, That we can impute this Variation 
of the Symptoms to nothing fo well as the Dif- 
ference of Climate, Dier, and Conftitution ; for 
while the Natives of thofe Parts of the World 
live upon little befides cooling Herbs and Roots, 
and drink only Water, they mutt be fubjeé& to 
fewer Symptoms, and thofe more tra€table and 
mild, than if the fame Difeafe were tran{planted 
into Bodies that indulged themfelves in a more 
poignant Diet. — And here he obferves, that fe- 
veral Circum flances concurred to fublime the Ve- 
nereal Venom into the higheft Degree of Malig- 
nity, during the Siege of | Naples ; “for the French 
having glutted with abundance of Salt- Meats, 
thick heac y Wines, and other foul Feeding, 
heightned the Corrofivenefs of the Venereal Poi- 
fon they receiv’d, to the higheft Pitch of Viru- 
lency it was dno t capable of 

The third Chapter lays down Tbe Marks, To- 
kens, and diagnoftick Charatters, that diftinguifh 
the French Pox from the Piora, Leprofy, “a all 
other infectious Difeafes, with cutaneous Eruptions. 
But before the Author infifts upon thefe, he re- 
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plies to the Objeétions of fome late Writers who 
attempt to prove, that both the firft and fecond 
Degrecs of Infection were known here amongft 


us in Exgland, fome Centuries before the Siege of 


Naples.—Some fancy they perceive the firft In- 
fection pointed out by the Royal Pfalmift ; and 
others with Dr. Turner ftrongly imagine, they 
difcover it from a Paflage in Proverbs, where the 
wife Man cautions Youth againft the evil Confe- 
quences of Hariots; but thefe Expreffions in 
both Places, are, as the Doctor fays, fo general 
and inconclufive, that nothing of Certainty can 
be drawn therefrom. 

Mr. William Becket, in two Letters concern- 
ing the Antiquity of the Venereal Difeafe, pub- 
lifhed in the 357th, and 365th Philo/ophical 
Tranfattions, advances fome Circumftances that 
feem to affeét the Point in Queftion ; and which 
therefore are here particularly refle&ted on. I 
will not enter into a Detail of the Difpute ; it 
becomes a Phyfician to be vers’d in thefe Sub- 
jects, and they may find a good deal here to help 
their Enquiries ; but for others who are not of 
the Proteffion, it would be no very agreeable En- 
tertainment. 

The fourth Chapter contains 4 Difertation 
upon the antecedent Caufe ; or the feveral Ways of 
contracting, and propagating the feveral Branches of 
the Venereal Diftemper. The fifth, defcribes 
The Marks, Characters, and Diagnoftics, that di- 
flinguifh the firft Stage of that Branch of the Dif- 
eafe vulgarly called a Virulent Gonorrheea or Clap. 
The Symptoms and Phenomena attending the fecond 
Stage, are recounted in the fixth 3 and thofe at- 
tending the third and laft Stage of it, inthe feventh, 
The eighth Chapter treats Of the Seat, and Parts 
affected in the firft Infettion, vulgarly called a Vi- 
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rulent Gonorrhoea or Clap. The feven follow- 
ing Chapters all relate to this Part of the Vene- 
real Malady ; for Inftance, the ninth is of she 
Nature and Aftion of the Venereal Venom, in pro- 
ducing tbe diagnoftic Symptoms and Concomitants, 
that ufually attend the feveral Degrees of it. The 
tenth is, Of the Prognoftics, drawn from its varie 
ous Degrees and Symptoms. In the eleventh are 
fome Confiderations concerning the Nature of Diet, 
Exercife, and the Paffions ; and their proper adjuft- 
ments, in the Cure of this Diforder. The twelfth 
treats, Of the Cure of the firft Stage or Degree of 
it. The thirteenth propofes, The mof? proper Me- 
thods for relieving the fecond Stage or Degree; with 
all its Symptoms, Concomutants, and their Effeéts. 
The fourteenth fets down, The Indications moft 
proper to be taken, in the Cure of its third and laft 
Stage ; and the fifteenth directs the Methods of 
relieving the evil Effetts and Confequences of this vi- 
rulent Diforder, which often arife from the unfea- 


fonable Adminifirations of ignorant Quacks. 


The fecond Part of this Treatife, befides an 
Introduétion, confifts of eleven Chapters. In the 
Introduction the Doétor profeffes to have a gene- 
rous Concern for all his Fellow-Creatures : He 
wifhes all Mankind as happy as himfelf: And 
therefore makes it his greateft Study to relieve 
the Infirmities of the unfortunate, by the moft 
expeditious and direét Methods of Practice : Nor 
had he given himfelf the Trouble, he fays, to 
publifh this Treatife upon the Venereal Difeafe, 
had not his Regard for the Welfare of Mankind 
prevail’d over all other Motives of feparate Inte- 
reft : For it is a Branch of Praétice he never de- 
fired to be concerned in; and he fhould wholly 
have fuppreffed thefe Obfervations, had not feve- 
zal Friends importuned him to make them wd 
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lick, who were averfe to a Salivation, and yet 

experienc’d the greateft Relief from the Meafures 

here propofed, under the moft inveterate Sym- 
toms of a confirmed Pox. 

He had three of thofe Gentlemen under his 
Care at once, all affected in the moft deplorable 
manner. Yet the Difeafe in all three, was total- 
ly eradicated, without the leaft Affittance from a 
Salivation. — He is fenfible, he fays, that a Sali- 
vation by Unétion, is the mof general Remedy 
now in Ufe for a confirm’d Pox: And tho’ it is 
confefled on all Hands, that the Remedy is in 
many Cafes almoft as bad, and in fome worfe 
than the Difeafe, and that feveral Perfons have 
chofen rather to endure the extremeft Mifery, 
than experience the Severity of its Operation ; 
yet the generality of Pra¢titioners either find 
their Account fo much init, or are fo perfuaded 
of its Efficacy, that few have judged it proper 
to try the Force of thofe Methods. However 
it is certain, he fays, that a Salivation of late 
Years, has not always proved fo vifibly efficaci- 
ous as might be wifhed ; fo that fometimes a 
third has not quite eradicated the Diftemper ; 
when a gentle Courfe of Sweating, Bathing, and 
Purging, have wholly recovered the Patient, and 
prevented all future Fears of a Relapfe. 

He is aware of the arduous Task he has un- 
dertaken, in attempting to relieve the moft ftub- 
born Symptoms of the Venereal Difeafe without 
a Salivation; but the Truth of the Faéts, he 
tells us, can be attefted by feveral, that have been 
fo cured : Befides, the Procefs of the Cure this 
way, is more {peedy, lefs irkfome to the Patient, 
and not attended with thofe difheartning Circum- 
{tances that frequently attend the other. 
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The farft Chapter of this Part isa Difplay Of 
the critical Efforts of Nature , or the Aftion of 
thofe Principles that diver/fify the Symptoms, in the 
feveral Stages of the Grand Pox. The fecond is, 
Of the Nature, Symptoms, and ae of a Vene- 
yeal Bubo, lodged in either Groin balers third is, 
Of divers Kinds of puftular Eru tions, & &c. caufed 
by it, and affetting the Skin and Flefb, in different 
Parts of the Body. The fourth 1s, ‘Of the Effetts 
of it on the Nofe, Palate, Gula, and Parts adjoin- 
ing. The fifth is, Of the IV Lanier wherein it affects 
the Bones; and the fixth is, Of the Nature and 
Cau/e of thofe nefiurnal Pains whereby under its dif- 
ferent Complications it ajfeéts feveral Parts of the 
Body. The feventh Chapter is, Of a Heétic, 
Phthifis and Confumption, cau/ed by this Difeafe ; 
with all their Symptoms, Concomitants, and Effects. 
The eighth concerns, Zhe Nature, Symptoms, 
and Effects of it, when it degenerates into the Scur- 
vy, vulgarly called the Scorbutic Pox ; with fome 
Ob/fervations upon the Gouty Pox. The ninth re- 
lates to, The Symptoms taken Notice of, by both the 
primitive and modern Writers, as Diagnofti cs of 
the Difeafe ; but which upon a careful Examinae 
tion, appear not fo properly to be owing to the Force 
and Aétion of the venereal Venom, as to the Mif- 
management of People under Cure, and the cver-li- 
beral Ufe of Mer me ~ Preparations. ‘The tenth 
Chapter treats, Of the Nature, Properties, and 
Atiion of the t snpeel Vivus, in producing the fore- 
going Symptoms. The eleventh, ana lait of this 
part fhews, The Signs, Symptoris, and Characters 
of the Diftemper, that foretel Danger or Safety to 
the Patient. 

The third and moft important Part of this 
Treatife, difcourfes Of the Cure of the Morbus 
Gallicus ; 3 and the Indic cations moft proper to be em- 
ployed 
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ployed, in every Stage and Branch of the Difeafe. 
It confifts of twelve Chapters, preceded by an 
Introduction as in the two foregoing Parts. In 
the Introduction, our Author recapitulates what 
he has already done ; he has fufficiently, he fays, 
explained the Nature, Caufe and Symptoms, 
that affect the Body, under every Stage of the 
Venereal Difeafe : He has demonftrated the in- 
feétious Virus to confift of a fine, fubtile, vola- 
tile, faline Fluid, greatly attractive, corrofive, 
and penetrant: And as he has, in the tenth 
Chapter of the fecond Part, eftablifhed this 
Principle, upon the cleareft Evidence ; fo now 
he proceeds to difcover a Set of Remedies, e- 
qually fubtile, volatile, and penetrating, that 
may readily dive into the moft fecret Recefles of 
the Body, and ferret out not only the Venereal 
Infeétion from the Parts ; but alfo the Blood and 
Juices already tainted with its poifonous Quali- 
ties. 

Accordingly in the firft Chapter he lays down 
Directions For the Management of the Patient, 
in relation to Diet, Exercife, and the Government 
of the Paffions, while he is under Cure. 

In the fecond Chapter he enquires into The 
Nature and Properties of Mercury ; and its mecha- 
nical Affections, upon the Solids and Fluids of a bu- 
man Body. He had before prov’d that the vene- 
real Venom muft neceffarily confift of a moft 
fubtile, corrofive, penetrating Fluid. Now, of 
all the Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, yet 
difcovered, there is nothing in Nature, that for 
Simplicity of Parts, Subtility of Motion, and 
Volatility of Corpufcles, is fo proper to encoun- 
ter and fubdue fuch a poifonous Fluid, as Mer- 
cury ; whofe Parts are fo extremely infinuating, 
as to enter the {malleft Tubes of the Blood i 
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fels, the fineft Fibres of the Nerves, and the leat 
Pores of the Bones: So that no Organ or Part 
can poflibly efcape the Force and Power of its 
Penetration and Effects. 

But before he enters into a Detail of irs A@i- 
ons and Virtues, and the Alterations and Changes 
it occafions in the Solids and Fluids of a human 
Body, he firft acquaints us with the Nature and 
Specific Properties of it, different from all other 
Fluids yet known in the World. 

Mercury, he tells us, isa bright, polite, 
Silver-coloured, mineral Fluid, whofe Corpufcles 
confidered in themfelves, are {pherical, milar, 


and extremely folid, which gives them their 
Weight. It is greatly volatile and elaftic ; and 
its Parts fo little cohere amongft themfelves, that 
the leaft Force of Fire will feparate, raife, and 
fublime them into Vapour : From the Gravity 
and Attraction of its Corpufcles, it appears to 


contain a vaft Quantity of Matrer, under a very 
{mall Surface ; and therefore if well purged from 
all heterogeneous Mixture of mineral Particles, is 
more ponderous than any other Metal, Gold ex- 
cepted. To the Touch, it is colder than any 
other Mineral whatever: And if two Globules 
be put on a Plain, at a very {mall Diftance from 
each other, and fet in Motion, they will prefent- 
ly unite, and conftitute one Spherical Surface *, 
Its Parts are fo futile, that it does not readily 


join 


* T never could find a Spherule of Quickfilver exert any 
attractive Power beyond its own Surface: I have often put 
Globules of feveral Diameters at fuch fma!! Diftances from 
each other, as fearcely to difcern any Space between them ; 
but they have difcovered no Inclination to unite till they were 
made to coincide or touch: then indeed they eagerly, as it 
were, run into one another’s Embraces, and perfectly com- 
mix; ftill retaining the fame Figure, only enlarging the 
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join withany Body’s, but fuch as are extremely 
{mall, extremely vifcid, or of a metallic Nature: 
And for this Reaton it eafily amalgamates with 
Tin, Lead, Silver, and Gold, but not fo readily 
with Copper, and not at all with Iron, 

The vifcid, cohefive Parts of Turpentines, of 
Balfams, and of the Saliva, arreft the Globules 
of Mercury, and embody with them ; but no- 
thing fo much influences this Mineral as Sul- 

hur. The Parts of that are ftill fmaller than 
thofe of Mercury, and their Attraction greater : 
— However, after all the Alterations and Changes 
it can be made to undergo by its Mixture with 
any of thefe things ; it 1s yet capable of rifing 
rand thefe Concretes, and being brought back 
to its original Body of Mercury again. But here 
the Doétor fays a Queftion naturally arifes, and 
that is, Why Mercury the heavieft of all metal- 
lic Bodies, except Gold, fhould be fo volatile, 
while all others are fixed? To this he an{wers, 
that the Volatility of Mercury is owing to the 
Minutenefs of Parts, the Smallnefs of Contact 
among{t theie Parts, and the extreme Facility 
with which its Corpufcles divide and feparate 
from eachother. And nowto pals fromits Nature 
and Properties, and confider itasa Medicine; whe- 
ther externally applied in Unétion, given in its pro- 
per Subftance, or difguifed under the Form of 
ics Preparations, it certainly produces wonderful 
Alterations and Changes in the folid and fluid 
Maifes of Animal Bodies. From the Rotundity 
of its Corpufcles, it is moft aptly difpos’d to 
Motion: From the Smallnefs and Volatility of 
its Parts, it infinuates every where, and pene- 
trates the fineft Fibres of the Body : By its Gra- 
vity, Force, and Impulfe, it diflolves the thick 
ropy Chyle, breaks the Cohefions of the vifcid 
clammy 
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clammy Humours, and attenuates the Tenacity 
of the vifcid Lymph, whereby the grofs, tough, 
undigetted Phlegm, colleéted on the Membranes 
of the Stomach, I[nteftines, and mefentery Glands 
is rendered thinner, more fluid, and fitter for Ex- 
cretion. 

If, as the Doétor goes on, it be asked why 
Mercury under what Form foever more fenfibly 
affects the Mouth and Jaws than any of the o- 
ther Parts ; it may be anfwered, —becaufe while 
every other Out-let of Nature gives it a free 
Paffage, the Saliva of all the other Juices, is the 
only one that arrefts its Motion, fixes and de- 
tains its Globules; where, being rarified by the 
Heat and Motion of the Parts, they every where 
prefs againft the Sides of the Salival Ducts, en- 
large their Dimenfions, inflame, fret, and tear 
their fine tender Veffels, and by this means oc- 
cafion thofe fore Chops, and loofe Teeth, that 
are infeparable Symptoms of a beginning Saliva- 
tion. 

As moft of the Phaznomena of a Salivation a- 
rifes from the Saliva, fo the Doétor begs leave in 
this Place to make two or three trite Reflections 
upon the Nature and Qualities alfo of that Fluid: 
It appears, he fays, upon Examination, to be a 
Compofition of Salt and Oil, diffolved in a pret- 
ty large Quantity of a fine, thin, attenuated, a- 
queous Phlegm : Under a found State of Health, 
it is without Smell, perfectly taftlefs and infipid: 
To the Touch, it is extremely vilcid, eafily mix- 
es with Oil, and therefore is oleofe: It readily 
evaporates with the leaft Force of Fire, by which 
we know it contains a large Quantity of volatile 
Parts; and is feldom known to concrete, unlels 
the Body is under the Influence of a Dileafe.— 
When the Globules of Mercury therefore are 
taken 
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taken into the Stomach in any Form, except 
that of Athiops Mineralis, it will certainly make 
a Tendency, guaquaverfum, from the infinite Di- 
vifions and Rarefactions it fuffers, through the 
Heat and Motion of the neighbouring Parts. 

That Portion of it that enters the Laéteals, 
and mixes with the Lymph, will neceffarily fthake 
the furr’d Veffels, diffolve all unfriendly Cohefi- 
ons 3 force open, break down, and diflodge thofe 
ftubborn Obftructions that oppofe the Current of 
the circulating Fluids ; So that there is fcarce a 
Nerve, Vein, Artery or Gland, in the whole a- 
nimal Oeconomy, but what muft receive fome 
Benefit from its Operation. 

In the French Diftemper, as it circulates with 
the Blood, it breaks the largeft Corpufcles of the 
Venereal Venom, leflens the fmaller, and de- 
ftroys the leaft of all ; whereby they are difchar- 
ged either by Stool, Urine, Sweat, or an enlar- 
ged Perfpiration : So that while moft other Re- 
medies are confined in their Operation to one E- 
vacuation alone, this of Mercury fets open all 
the Floodgates of Nature, and forces its Way 
out at every Pore and Paflage of the Body, where- 
by it carries off along with it, the moft volatile, 
and confequently the moft deftructive, as well as 
the moft fixed Parts of the Venereal Venom. 

And now, adds the Doétor, if it be asked why 
Mercury cures, and is efteemed fpecifical in the 
Venereal Difeafe, above all other Remedies; the 
Anfwer is eafy, viz. Becaufe it confifts of Parts 
equally fubtile, active, and penetrating, as thofe 
of the infectious Virus itfelf ; for this Flutd can 
readily pervade every Fibre, mortify the venereal 
Venom in every Part, and difcharge it at the 


neareft fecreting Portals. 
The 
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The Doctor now proceeds to a more particular 
Confideration of feveral Phenomena of the Mer- 
curial Procefs in the Cure of this dreadful ts 
dy ; but according to my profefs’d Defign, I 
fhall pafs over every thing of that Nature, and 
haften to the Contents of the following Chapters. 

The third Chapter contains the Author’s 4- 
guments in Defence of the Cure of the Venereal 
Difeafe, without a Salivation, wherein a Queftion 
of Fatt is ftated, and refolved. viz. Whether a 
Salivation is the moft certain, proper and efficacious 
Remedy, to eradicate every Branch and Circumftance 
of the Morbus Gallicus. 

Here the Doétor complains of moft learned 
Profeffors ‘Tenacioufnefs of received Opinions, 
even when the pernicious Tendency of them has 
been demonftrated. He fpeaks this with a pecu- 
liar Regard to the too general Practice of a Sa- 
livation; and afterwards points out the moft con- 
vincing "Reafons that obliged him to decline it in 
the Cure of this Diftemper. He juftifies the 
Method he has adopted by the Authority of 
LTippocrates, Riverius, poe Fy Blegny, Bel- 
lofte, and Sydenham: Whofe Sentiments on this 
Head he feverally produces and confiders. 

The fourth Chapter enters upon Zhe Cure of 
local Symptoms: This Subject is continued to the 
ninth; and throughout, the Doétor lays down 
fuch a Method of Praétice as will happily relieve 
the Patient, without external Unétion; which 
he approves of in no Cafe; and as far as 1 can 
find, barely allows of it only in one. 

The ninth Chapter gives feveral Dire€tions for 
the Cure of a Venereal Heétic, Phthifis, and A- 
trophy. The tenth fhews how to manage the Di- 
flemper, when it degenerates into the Scurvy; vul- 
garly called the Scorbutic Pox. The eleventh pro- 
May 1736. Z poses 
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pofes the propereft Mea/fures for refloring the Confti- 


tution of the feveral Organs, whether impaired by 
the inveterate Symptoms of the Difeafe itfelf, or 
fhattered and broken by the violent Operation of 
Quack Medicines, too often repeated. Thetwelfth, 
which concludes the whole, {ets forth The curative 
Indications and Medicines moft proper to relieve Chil- 
dren, Infants, and Sucklings, labouring under the 
Tyranny of this frightful Diforder. 

I can pronounce nothing of the Merit of this 
Piece; the propereft Judges of that are the Fa- 
culty: The Author himfelf propofes it under a 
very advantageous Character; and he may be al- 
lowed all the Honours of his Profeffion if it be 
found to deferve it. He prefents the World, in 
it, with 4 new Method of treating a moft noifome 
and painful Difeafe under all its moft perplexing 
Symptoms, Caufes and Effetts, in a more efficacious 
and much eafier manner than ufual: and he is fully 
perfuaded, that if the Indications here laid down 
be but fteddily purfued and put in Practice, many 
will receive a perfect Cure, under its moft deplo- 
rable Circumftances. 





AR TicL&® Xx. 


La Vie de Purirpre D’Orteans, petit- 
Fils de France, Regent du Royaume, 
pendant la Minorite de Lowis XV. Par 
Mr. L. M.D. M. Tome premier. A 
Londres, 1736. 
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That is, 


The Life of Purure Duke of Orreans, 
Grandfon of France, and Regent of the 
Kingdom during the Minority of Lewis 
XV. Two Volumes 12mo. &c. 


N an Advertifement prefix’d to the firft Vo- 

lume of this Work, the Publifhers inform us, 
That the Manufcript of it fell accidentally into 
their Hands. That the Author of it is no hire- 
ling Writer, but a Man of Quality, well known 
at the Palace of Orleams, and very intimate with 
fome Perlons who were that Prince’s Confidents. 
They pretend to be ignorant of his Name, any 
further than to be affured that thofe in the Title- 
Page are the true initial Letters of it. ‘They 
characterife him as a Man of Judgment and in- 
corruptible Probity ; and tell us that he has a Bro- 
ther an Ecclefiaftic, diftinguifhed both for Piety 
and Learning. They are at a lofs to think why 
this Piece fhould not have been printed in Frauce. 
It has been examined by very good Judges, who 
unanimoufly agree that it is wrote with a great 
deal of Difcretion; and that the harfheft Truths 
are related in it with fo much Delicacy, that 
thofe who are moit interefted will find nothing 
to offend them. This is a Circumftance about 
which they have been particularly careful; nor 
fhould the moft favourable Confiderations, they 
fay, have invited them to engage in the Publica- 
tion of it, if it had not in this refpeét been unexs 
ceptionable. 


ZA The 
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The Work itfelf is not divided either into 
Books or Chapters; it is accompanied with no 
Index, no Table of Contents; nor is any other 
ways divided than into feveral Paragraphs. The 
Author fets out with the Difficulties of the Un- 
dertaking, and the cuftomary Acknowledgments 
of his Incapacity for it. The Prince of whom 
he writes was born at St. Clow, the fourth of 4z- 
guft 1664, of Philip of France only Brother of 
Lewis the X1Vth, and Charlotte Princefs Pala- 
tine: he was ftiled Duke of Chartres from his 
Birth until the Death of his Father, when the 
Title of Orleans devolv’d on him. He gave ear- 
ly Proofs of an extraordinary Genius, which pro- 
mifed the richeft Fruits of a generous Education. 
He inftantly apprehended every thing that was 
propos’d to him; and had a Penetration that not 
only outftript his Years, but even the Defire of 
his ‘Tutors; and quickly fet him above the Need 
of any: his natural Accomplifhments fupplied 
the Place of them. It is not eafy to imagine a 
readier Conception, a more retentive Memory, a 
folider Judgment, or finer Tafte than he was 
poffefs’d of; befides all which, his Application 
was indefatigable. None of the genteel Arts 
were Secrets to him; he underftood Mufick, Ar- 
chitecture, Sculpture, and Painting: He was 
not vers’d merely in the Theories, he excell’d in 
the Performance of them, and might have difpu- 
ted the Prize with fome of the ableft Matters. 

All this, which might have fully employed a 
great Capacity, was to him however only an A- 
mufement. He joined to it the Studies of Geo- 
graphy, Hiftory, and the Interefts of Europe, 
with the Charaéters and Peculiarities of its feve- 
ral Inhabitants. His Curiofity carried him into 
the moft abftract Sciences; but above all, he de- 
lighted 
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lighted to dive into the Myfteries of Nature, and 
few Chymifts could boaft of happier Difcoveries: 
Perhaps he was attach’d to thefe Enquiries in a 
Degree that was unbecoming his Station; and 
they prov’d the fatal Source of thofe horrid Re- 
flections with which, as we fhall fhortly fee, he 
was afterwards calumniated. 

The Belles Lettres, and efpecially Poetry, were 
his favourite Diverfion; and by fome Effays in 
that way he fhewed, how high he could have 
foar’d, if he had indulg’d his Flights to the utter- 
moft. 

The vaft Extent and Variety of his Knowledge 
did not any way diminifh his Affability or Polite- 
nefs, nor were the leaft Impediment to the Grace- 
fulnefs of his Deportment, or the Vivacity of his 
Converfation. Gaiety perpetually atrended him, 
and whatfoever he talk’d of, he faid nothing but 
what was agreeable. 

The Qualities of the Heart, in which he was 
decried as moft defeétive, were yet equalin him to 
thofe of the Underftanding: He was brave, libe- 
ral, fecret, beneficent and noble. He was fond 
of Merit, and all whom he truly valued were of 
the moft diftinguifhed Virtue. He lov’d Glory 
to fuch an Excefs, that he has been accus’d of 
immeafurable Ambition. It were to be wifh’d 
that a fincere Piety, or at leaft a Refpect for Re- 
ligion, could be rank’d in the Lift of fo many 
fhining Excellencies: He had fome Tinéture of 
thefe in his Youth; but it was foon expung’d, 
partly by the Violence of his Paflions, and partly 
by the loofe Difcourfes of fome Libertines whe 
were unhappily entrufted with a Share in his E- 
ducation, and having won upon his Affections, 
could more eafily guide his Opinions: to which 
we may add the Perufal of thofe Books which in- 
Z 3 fufe 
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fufe Scepticifm by ridiculing things that are the 
moft facred. It cannot, however, be afirm’d 
that he was a determined Infidel, but rather that 
he doubted; his inquifitive Mind, which nothing 
could evade, encountring Difficulties in Theolo- 
gical Speculations, of which he could gain no 
fatisfactory Refolution. With all this ic muft be 
own’d, that he ftill treated thefe Matters with 
Decency; and if he had lefs Regard for Religion 
than he oughr, yet he never pretumed to infult it 
openly. 

Nothing could have been more brilliant or a- 
miable than the Figure of this Prince, if it had 
efcap’d the Blemifh of Irreligion; but notwith- 
ftanding fo great an Alloy, it is ftill one of the 
moft illuftrious, and beyond what we often meet 
with in high Station. Whether it be an exact 
Refemblance of the Original, depends upon the 
Fidelity and Intelligence of the Relator: We 
have feen the Publifher’s Opinion of both, the 
Juftnefs of which may be guefs’d at by the fuc- 
ceeding Hiftory, wherein the Writer will not fail 
to fhew either his Atachments or his Impartiality. 

Neither the Vices nor the Virtues of this 
Prince, as our Author obferves, appeared in him 
altogether or at once; they had their refpective 
Periods and Growth; but he difcovered very 
early what might be hop’d, or what might be 
fear’d from him in general. Lewis the Fourteenth 
his Uncle faw perfeétly into his Difpofition, and 
form’d a moft envious Idea of it; it may be a- 
verr’d, he never had an Affection for, but always 
ftood in fear of him. 

That Monarch had a kind of hereditary Aver- 
fion to him, for he hated his Father. This Dif- 
inclination to his own Brother was owing in fome 
meafure to the Difference of their Tempers; but 
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was vaftly heightned by the manner in which that 
Prince received the Congratulations of many of 
the Nobility upon his fuppofed Acceflion to the 
Crown, when a Report prevail’d of the King’s 
being dead at Calais. He never confided in him 
after that Incident; but, on the contrary, fufpe&- 
ed and hated ‘even every body whom he valued: 
altho’ his Royal Highnefs on his Part did every 
thing to engage his Affection, by the loweft Sub- 
miffions and the moft affiduous Complaifance. 
But befides the Difguft which this his Son as 

it were inherited, he was {till lefs beloved for his 
own fuperior Merit, that qualified him for the 
moft heroick Actions; and attra¢éted the Hearts 
and Efteem of all Ranks and Degrees of People. 
This rais’d in the Breaft of the King an irradica- 
ble Jealoufy. He faw he was particularly form’d 
for the Camp, and was the Darling of the Sol- 
diery; but, for that very Reafon, notwithftand- 
ing the Advantages he might have promiled him- 
felf from his Service, and the Experience he had 
of his Valour and Capacity in two Campaigns, tho’ 
{o young, he could not be prevail’d on to permit his 
making another, during the Continuance of that 
War: ’Tis true, he difguifed his real Sentiments by 
the {peciousPretencesof Concern for theSucceffion, 
and his Nephew’s perfonal Safety; but few were 
fo dimfighted as not to difcern the more genuine 
Motives of his Caution: They had feen the like 
Condué& towards his Brother, the Father of this 

young Hero, as well as the Princes of Conti and 
Conde, who had contributed fo much to the Suc- 
cefs of his Arms, but who, at the fame time, 
thereby eclipfed the Splendor of his inferior Ta- 
lents for the Field; and were therefore removed 
from that con{picuous Sphere of Action. 
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I fay little of this Prince’s amorous Intrigues 
in the Dawn of Manhood: A particular Detail 
of them was below our Hiftorian. He has only 
touch’d upon his youthful Sallies; and makes ufe 
even of them, as it were to fet off his Prudence: 
He lets us know he was neither extravagantly la- 
vith in his Gallantries, nor gave any of his Mi- 
{ireffes the Difpofal of his Affairs, his Time, or 
his Tranquillity. Yet he carried on a very ex- 
tenfive Commerce of that Kind, and was for 
fome time indefatigable in that Sort of Bufinefs. 
He did not decline dealing with thofe of the low- 
eft Station; and never was deterr’d by any of the 
ufual Hazards that attend that manner of Traffick. 
He employ’d feveral Brokers in it, and none 
tranfacted more for him in that way than the Ab- 
be du Bois, who was one of his Valets, and who 
was faid, thro’ a Care of his Mafter’s Safety, to 
make trial himfelf firft, of all the Ware which 
he procur’d for him. But enough of this Sub- 
ject. 

The firft Event of this young Prince’s Life 
that our Author expatiates on, is his Marriage. 
The King his Uncle had feveral natural Daugh- 
ters, for whom he was defirous of providing 
handfomely. He had accordingly match’d two 
of them with the Princes of Conde and Conti : 

and now he defign’d to bettow a third on the 
Duke of Chartres. His Majefty broke the mat- 
ter himfelf firft to his Brother, who receiv’d the 
Propofal very coldly; but his Wife, when it was 
mentioned to her, exprefs’d the utmoft Refent- 
ment: She look’d upon it as a Defilement of her’s 
and ker Husband’s Blocd, and a Difgrace to the 
Dignity of their Family 5. and conjur’d her Son 
to defpife and never confent to fo difparaging an 
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The King, abfolute as he was, knew he could 
not force them to this Alliance. He affeéted to 
appear infenfible of their Chagrin on the Ac- 
count of it; and fet himfelf wholly to gain his 
Nephew, by the Infinuations of thofe who were 
moit intimate with him, and whom he inftructed 
for that Purpofe. His principal Emiflary was the 
Abbe du Bois, who fucceeded fo well in his Solli- 
citations, that he brought his young Matter to 
comply upon very advantageous Terms, which at 
the fame time he was fo honeft as to fuggeft to 
him, and advife him to demand; they were ail 
immediately comply’d with, and the Nuptials 
celebrated at Ver/ailles the 18th of February 1682. 

Our Author enlarges on the Circumftances of 
this Affair in a manner that is equally judicious 
and entertaining. He afterwards extols the Vir- 
tues of the young Lady, now become Dutchefs 
of Chartres. The Duke, he fays, always lov’d 
and refpeéted her: and the Number of Children 
he had by her was a Proof, that he was far more 
attach’d to her than to his Miftreffes: He tells 
us of one, by whom he had a Son, now Grand 
Prior of France, whom Lewis XIV. legitimated. 
He fuppofes the Duke’s Marriage, which was 
partly intended to reclaim him from his unlawful 
Amours, might have effectually anfwered that 
Defign, if he had been then permitted to engage 
in thofe Occupations which were agreeable to his 
ardent Thirft after Glory; but being confin’d to 
an ina€tive Courfe of Life, fo different from his 
Inclination, he devoted all the Time he could 
{pare from the Arts and Sciences, which a very 
little fuffic’d a Genius like his to cultivate, to lefs 
innocent Amufements. 

Upon the Death of his Father, which hap- 
pened Fune the gth, 1701, he changed the ie? 
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of Chartres for that of Orleans; and fucczeded 
him, according to the Treaty of his Marriage, in 
all his Eftates, Honours and Pre-eminences, ex- 
cepting the Title of Monfieur. His Court and 
Houfhold were precifely on the fame Footing, 
nor did he by reafon of his Mother’s Dowry re- 
trench any thing of the Splendor which appear- 
ed in it during the Life of its late Matter. 

Our Author characterifes all the chief Officers 
of it: It was, he tells us, a Scene of Eafe and 
Pleafure; and Lewis XIV. well inform’d of eve- 
ry thing that pafs’d there, intermeddled with 
none of the Affairs of it. He was bufied about 
one of much greater Confequence; the Succef- 
fion of his Grandfon to the Spani/b Empire. Our 
Author gives a concife Account of this great 
Tranfaction, and enters particularly into theViews 
ofall the Parties concern’d init. Thofe of his Catho- 
Jick Majefty were not exaétly the fame as thofe of 
the moft Chriffian King, who had the Addrefs of 
making every thing center in the Advancement of 
the reigning Branch of his Family; with fuch a 
Negleét of that of his Brother, or rather Oppo- 
fition to it, as even to order it fo, that the Line 
of Savoy fhould take place on the Throne of 
Spain, in cafe of Failure of his own Iffue. 

This Mixture of Contempt and Averfion, as it 
feem’d, in the Behaviour of Lewis towards the 
Houle of Orleans, in fo vaft a Concern, pigu’d the 
young Heir of it extremely. He hated and de- 
fpis’d him in his turn, and wifh’d to be reveng’d ; 
but he was too politick openly toexprefs his Sen- 
timents. However, it was not long before he 
had enough to gratify his Refentmentr, intheTrain 
of Misfortunes that foon embarafs’d his Uncle, 
and were the Effects of thofe very Meafures that 
he thought fo injurious to him, and which he 
was fo difpos’d to complain of. Every 
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Every one knows the Series of Defeats that 
befel the French King, during the War he carried 
on for fupporting his Grandfon on the Spanifh 
Throne: Our Author has enumerated the chief 
of them. The Duke of Orleans was allow’d no 
Share in the Bufinefs of the Field. He long’d to 
be at the Head of an Army; and was impatient 
under the Curb of his Uncle’s Jealoufy: How- 
ever, he uttered his Complaints only in cenfuring 
the Behaviour of thofe who were employed, and 
in the mott judicious Reflections on the Caufes of 
their perpetual Loffes. Thefe were daily report- 
ed to the King, and at firft look’d upon as the 
Voice only of the young Prince’s Defpight and 
Anger; but upon farther Confideration they ap- 
pear’d fo rational, as to convince his Majefty they 
were not to be undervalued: Nay, they con- 
guered all his former Difgufts, and rais’d in him 
a real Efteem of his Nephew. He could now 
fee his martial Abilities, and determin’d to employ 
them at the Head of his Troops in Jtaly; from 
whence he remov’d Vendom, to lucceed Villeroy 
whom he recall’d from Flanders. 

Our Hiftorian has drawn a fhort Sketch of his 
Italian Expedition; in which he would have fuc- 
ceeded with more Glory, if he had been permit- 
ted to follow his own Dilpofitions. He has fhewn 
the Caufes of his lofing the Battel at Zurin; and 
apologiz’d for his venturing an Engagement a- 
gainft all Appearances of Victory, and retreatin 
after the Fight to Pignorol, when he fhould have 
retired to Cazal. 

The King was fenfible there was nothing to 
blame in the Duke’s Conduét, and that his own 
Orders were only chargeable with the Defeat of 
his Arms upon the Po. Accordingly he receiv’d 
him upon his Return from the Campaign with as 
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great Marks of Affection and Applaufe, as if he had 
come laden with Spoils, and crown’d with Con- 
queft. He refolved to abandon /taly, and bend all his 
Force again{t Spain, and gave his Royal High- 
nefs the Command of it. His Behaviour and 
Succefs in that Country were anfwerable to his 
none Qualities. Our Author, after a fumma- 

y View of them, that includes a Journal of the 
Siege of Zorto/a, ‘adds, “© The Intrepidity, Vigi- 
“ lance, Sagacity and Forefight of this great 
“ Prince, his Liberality, and, if I may fo f{peak, 
“* his Frugality of Blood, appear'd there conti- 
** nually: All his Attacks were fortunate, nor 
“¢ was he ever attack’d but to the Difadvantage 
“¢ of the Affailants: None of his Convoys mif- 
*¢ carried: I forgot to mention his Firmnefs and 
*¢ Refolution, for which Virtues indeed he had 
“© frequent Occafions. In his greateft Necefli- 
“* ties he could obtain nothing of the Court of 
°° Madrid, but by mere Dint of Importunity, 
** and even Menaces. And notwithftanding all 
“¢ his Complaints and moft pofitive Reprefenta- 
“ tions, he muft have rais’d the Siege of Zorto/a, 
“ if he kad not fallen upon Meafures for being 
“© otherways furnifhed with the neceflary Provi- 
*¢ fions.” 

Our Author here very plaufibly accounts for 
the many Mortifications of the fame Nature with 
the above-mentioned which the Duke underwent 
in Spain; the furprifing Ingratitude of their Ca- 
tholick Majefties towards him, and even their 
Neglect of ae own Interefts, in not fupport- 
ing him as they might and ought to have done in 
his Undertakings for their Service. I am forry I 
may not enter into a Detail of thefe Myfteries; 
it — not perhaps be difagreeable to the Read - 

; but my Bufinefs now is not to tranflate this 
Work, 
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| Work, but barely to exhibit an Idea of it: I 
| fhould be glad to fee the whole in an Englifh 
| Drefs, for the fake of fuch as do not underftand 
| the Original; and in hopes they will fhortly be 
entertained in that manner, I will run over the 
moft material Particulars of this Hiftory which 
remain, with all the Brevity that is poflible: Were 
I to enlarge upon them only as | have hitherto 
done, or as my own Inclination prompts me, I 
fhould exceed the Bounds which ought to limit 
an Article of this Nature. For tho’, to fay the 
Truth, this Memoir might have been compil’d 
with more Scri€tnefs of Method than it is, and 
the feveral Tranfactions of it more exactly rang’d, 
and dated, as they certainly deferv’d to be, and as 
I hope the Exglifb Tranflator will take care to do 
in his Edition; yet with thefe and fome other 
Faults of a like Species, the Subjeét is fo noble, 
and the Incidents fo grand and important, and at 
the fame time fo eafily related, that I ownI could 
dwell on them, if it were proper, with fome 
Degree of Pleature. 

When the Duke of Orleans left Spain, the Si- 
tuation of Affairs, as our Author obferves, was 
very different from that in which he found them. 
The Arch-duke of 4ufria had fcarcely any Foot- 
ing left in ic: Philip was fo well fettled there, as 
to be able to fupport his Government without the 
Succours of France; he had a good Body of 
Troops, and feveral experienc’d Generals form’d 
under the Difcipline of his Royal Highnefs. His 
Subjects were wholly devoted to him, and he had 
nothing to apprehend on the Side of Portugal. 
| This was indeed a wonderful Change in the State 
of that Kingdom; and the Methods by which 
our Heroaccomplifhed it were no les aftonifhing. 
Our Author carefully recounts them, both for 
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immortalizing his Glory, and for the Difgrace of 
thofe, who thro’ Jealoufy and Envy mifreprefent- 
ed his heroick Atchievements there, and endea- 
voured to deftroy both his Reputation and Life, 
who had laid them under Obligations which it 
was {carcely in their Power to repay. Our Au- 
thor’s Story of the Perfecutions he fuffered after 
his Return home, where he might have expected 
to reap the Laurels he had won in the Ser- 
vice of the King and his Grandfon; but where, 
inftead thereof, he was loaded with the vi- 
left Calumnics, and accus’d of a Confpiracy to 
ufurp the Spani/b Crown; as likewife the Origin 
he afligns of them, are a moft inftructive Lefion 
to teach us the Vanity of all human Expectati- 
ons; and how rational it is to labour only for the 
Glory of that Being who has no Paifions, is fuf- 
ceptive of no wrong Impreflions, nor can be im- 
pos’d onto the Prejudice of his Servants by the in- 
vidious Artifices of their Accufers. I muft not 
enter into any of thefe things: They are of an 
attractive Nature, and I find it difficulr, if I 
touch upon ’em at all, to extricate myfelf from 
their Engagements. 

The Violence of this Storm, in which the 
Duke was in fome Danger of perifhing, at length 
abated; but he was laid by in a fort of Difgrace, 
reduc’d to his former Inactivity and Retirement: 
A Srate as unfuitable to his Capacity as it was to 
his Inclinations. In this Solitude, as he had done 
before, fo now, he divided his Time between 
Study and Pleafure. Above all things (as we have 
already feen) he delighted in Chemiftry; he had 
a well furnifhed Laboratory; and made a multi- 
tude of Experiments, from which refulted feve- 
ral curious Difcoveries. Some of them were in- 
nocent and ufeful, as particularly that of coun- 
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terfeiting Saphires and Emeralds; but others were 
of a pernicious Nature, fuch as obtaining the 
moft active and malignant Poifons from Mixtures 
of various Liquors prodigioufly fubtiliz’d. Thefe 
were faid to operate in divers Manners: One Sort 
would principally affect the Head, and there feize 
upon and deftroy the Texture of the Brain; o- 
thers would enter the Entrails, and corrode and 
eat through them; and others again would cor- 
rupt the whole Habit, and break out upon the 
Body in noifome Puttules, like thofe of the Pur- 
ple-Fever or Small-Pox. Thefe Reports, whe- 
ther true or fulfe, were the fad Occafion of ano- 
ther and much blacker Tempeft overtaking the 
Duke, than the above-mention’d that we have 
juft feen him efcape; and which no Refolution 
lefs than his could have weathered. 

In fhort, while thefe things were bruited a- 
bout, a furprizing Mortality happened in the 
Royal Family of France. ‘The Dauphin died the 
fourth of April 1711, of a Diftemper that fome 
thought the Small-Pox, and others the fpotted 
Fever. People talk’d ot his being poifoned; but 
the Difcourfe of that foon went off. In the 
Year following, on the twelfth of February, died 
the Dutchefs of Burgundy, then Dauphinefs; fix 
Days after died the Dauphin her Husband; the 
eighth of the next Month, the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, who was then become Dauphin, deceafed 
of the fame Sicknefs; and at the fame time his 
Brother, now Lewis the XVth, was at the laft 
Extremity. 

The whole Kingdom was in the utmoft Con- 
fternation; and all confpir’d (not conceiving they 
could proceed from any other Caufe) to attribute 
fo unparallel’d a Series of tragical Events to Poi- 
fon: and ’tis certain that in the Cafes of the Dau- 
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phinefs and her Spoufe there were the ane 
Indications of it. The Grandees and the Popu- 
Jace agreed in afcribing te Villany of what they 
furmis’d, to the Duke of Orleans. ‘The Indig- 
nation and Abhorrence of the People was fo uni- 
verfal by reafon of it, that nothing but the King’s 
not feeming to give into the general Belief, pre- 
vented his being torn to pieces; and perhaps after 
all, it was the unexpected Recovery of the laft 
Dauphin (whofe faithful Guardian he afterwards 

rov’d) that faved him from a barbarous and un- 
deferv’d Affaffination. 

It is not fo much on the unlook’d- for Recove- 
ry of the laft Dauphin, as his continued Life even 
to this Day, which the Duke of Orleans had fo 
many future Opportunities of thortning, that our 
Author founds his Royal Highne's’s Vindication 
with refpect to this melancholy Affair; and clears 
him of thofe horrid Imputations that caft fo dark 
a Shade upon his Reputation. But tho’ he is ful- 
ly perfuaded of his Innocence, he yet owns there 
appear’d on many Accounts a fuffcient Ground 
for the Sufpicion of his Enemies; his Irreligion, 
his Debauchery, the exceffive Ambition he was 
generally charg’d with, his Hatred both of the 
Dutchefs of Burgundy and her Husband, his Re- 
fentment of the King’s Behaviour towards his Fa- 
mily, and his fedulous Application to Chemiftry, 
were all Authorities for fuch a Surmife; without 
reckoning the fuppofed Advantage of the Crime, 
which would enfure him either the French or Spa- 
nifo Crown. 

The Duke’s Carriage under this Load of Infa- 
my, it’s faid, befpoke the Grandeur of his Mind 
and the Freedom of his Confcience: He betray- 
ed not the leaft Symptom of Fear or Weaknefs. 
Our Author has drawn a very engaging Picture 
of 
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of it, and fet his Courage in the nobleft View, 
when he reprefents him not only appearing pub- 
lickly in Mourning for the deceas’d, but con- 
ducting the Corpfes to their Interment ; after firft 
cafting himfelf at the King’s Feet, offering him- 
felfa Prifoner, and befeeching him with Tears to 
order him an open Trial. Nor was his Magna- 
nimity afterwards leis confpicuous, in affertin 
his and the Duke of Berry’s Rights to the Gallic 
Throne, in cafe of the furviving Dauphin’s De- 
mife; upon the King of Spain’s declaring, if that 
fhould happen he would immediately quit thathe 
fat on to go and take Poffeflion of it. 

Our Author feems to have fet this Matter in 
a clear and equitable Light, and to have happily 
united Concifenefs and Perfpicuity in the Narra- 
tion. He enters next with equal Penetration in- 
to the Meafures that were taken fome time after 
by the French Court, for excluding the Duke 
from the Regency during the Minority of the 
next Succeflor; and fhews by what Means they 
were difcovered to him, and defeated. 

Lewis the X1Vth left the World the firft of 
September 1715. Yhe Day after the Parliament 
affembled; and the Duke of Orleans having ta- 
ken all neceffary Precautions for fecuring himfelf 
of their Suffrage, made an eloquent Speech to 
them, in which he fet forth his Title to the Re- 
gency, on account both of his Birth and the Will 
of the late King. He defired them to weigh his 
Pretenfions, but trufted they would give a Prefe- 
rence to the firft in their Deliberations, as it was 
a natural and inherent Right which it was not fit 
the other fhould limit: But upon what Ground 
foever they fhould be pleas’d to eftablifh his Claim, 
he affured them, he would merit their fo doing, 
by his Zeal for the King’s Service, and his af- 
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fe€tionate Concern for the publick Welfare ; 
both which he fhould be the better enabled to 
promote, if aided by their prudent Remonftran- 
ces and Advice. 

He then told them of the great Defigns he had 
form’d, for the Glory and Benefit of the State; 
and concluded with demanding that the King’s 
Council might give their Judgments on what he 
had now propos’d, and that they, as foon as the 
Will was read, would confider of his Titles, re- 
fleGting upon that firft which he drew from his 
Birth and the Laws of the Kingdom. 

Upon this the Will was prefently read, but 
with fo low a Voice that few in the Affembly 
could hear it. They then inftantly proceeded to 
deliberate on his Royal Highnefs’s Demand; and 
in a very fhort time, againft the obvious Intenti- 
on and even exprefs Words of the late King’s 
Teftament, a Majority of the Members declared 
the Duke’s Claim to be inconteftable, and that 
the Regency was his Duc, with all the Preroga- 
tives that naturally pertain’d to it. By this Step 
the Will was evidently fubverted: But no body 
offered tc {peak a Syllable in Support of it. The 
Duke du Maine, who was concern’d above all o- 
thers to oppofe fuch a Procedure, kept a pro- 
found Silence; and feveral who would have join’d 
him, finding that, forbore to exprefs their Diffa- 
tisfaction. 

Our Author has fuggefted the feveral Argu- 
ments that might have been alledg’d againft the 
Pretences of the Duke of Orleans; and obferves 
that the Duke du Maine was oblig’d in Honour 
to have offered and infifted upon them. His tame 
Submiffion was generally defpis’d, and it was pub- 
lickly reported that when he return’d from the 
Parliament to Seaux, his Lady receiv’d him with 
as 
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as great Contempt as the old Dutchefs of Orleans 
did her Son the Duke of Chartres, when he firft 
waited upon her after his Marriage with the Ba- 
{tard of Lewis the Fourteenth. 

On the other hand, the Duke of Orleans en- 
couraged by his Succefs, and being now invefted 
as it were with fovereign Authority, when the 
Parliament met again the fame Day after Dinner, 
required of them fome other Arrets in his own 
Favour; which were agreed to without the leaft 
Hefitation. Our Author has inform’d us of the 
Subjects of them, and made proper Reflections 
on their Tendency ; which was entirely to coun 
teract the Views and dying Orders of the late 
King, and abfolutely change the Conftitution of 
the Regency from what it fhould have been by 
his Appointment. 

However, all the Steps of this Affair were per= 
feétly agreeable to the Generality of the People. 
The Parifians particularly applauded them: They 
forgot in an Inftant, not only the Veneration they 
were us’d to have for the Pleafure of their ido- 
liz’d Monarch, but all they had faid and thought 
to the Duke’s Difadvantage; and the Man, who 
two or three Years before had been the Object of 
their utter Abhorrence, was on a fudden beeome 
their Delight and only Azylum. Indeed, as our 
Author obferves, the Duke’s Behaviour in this 
Conjuncture was fo popular, his Adminiftration 
in the Beginnings of it fo promifing, and the vaft 
Emoluments the Nation was to reap from it, fo 
loudly and univerfally proclaim’d, that this hap- 
py Revolution in his Fame and Fortune was hard- 
ly to be wondered at. And to convince the 
World how much he deferved it, he immediately 
applied himfelf to model the Government with 
great Wifdom; forming and eftablifhing feveral 
Aa2 Councils 
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Councils for the greater Difpatch and better Re- 
gulation of Bufinefs ; and publifhed a Plan of the 

whole Inftitution in a long and pompous Edict. 
Our Author, notwith{tanding a very commen- 
dable Brevity, entertains the Reader with a full 
and fatisfactory Account of thefe Tranfaétions. 
The Remark which accompanies it is worth our 
Obfervation: We may perceive in it the Bafenefs 
of the Multitude, the Jnftability of popular Ap- 
plaufe, and how improper a Standard it is of Me- 
rit or true Glory: ‘* The Principles (fays he) that 
“© were now purfued, and the Meafures that were 
“ taken, fo different from thofe which had influ- 
“© enc’d or obtain’d in the Reign of Lewis the 
 X1Vth, were an exprefs Condemnation of that 
*¢ Prince’s Conduct. The People beheld them 
“¢ in that Light, (which perhaps was the Aim of 
“ the new Regency) and thought they were 
“¢ thereby authorifed to difplay their real Senti- 
‘© ments: In confequence of which, the Chara- 
“ &er of the Grand Monarque, whom in his 
“¢ Life they had deify’d and rais’d to the Skies, on 
*¢ whom they had lavifh’d all the Titles and Elo- 
“¢ gies that could be conceiv’d by the moft inven- 
“ tive Flattery, was every-where unmercifully 
¢ revil’d and afpers’d ; his mighty Acts underva- 
“¢ lued and cenfured; his Virtues arraign’d, his 
“6 Vices exaggerated; and the very Statues that 
“© were to immortalize his Glory, infulted by the 
© cruelleft Invectives openly fix’d on them; no 
“© body durft fpeak in his Praife, and it was not 
“6 fafe even to vindicate him. All Ranks teftifi- 
6¢ ed their Joy for their Deliverance, as they cal- 
&¢ Jed it, from his Tyranny: This fhewed itfelf in 
«¢ 4 more remarkable manner on the Day when 
6¢ his Corpfe was carried to the Abbey of St. Den- 
“6 wis; the Proceffion had more the Air of z Maf- 
*¢ guerade 
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“¢ querade than of a Funeral; the Mob mingled 
“ the grofleft Satires with the Dirges of the 
*¢ Priefts, and accompanied the Solemnity with 
°° the heartieft Tokens of Mirth, and the moft 
€¢ indecent Mockery.” Such a Behaviour would 
have been excufable in a People that had been 
grievoufly opprefs’d for fo many Years, if they 
themfelves had not fram’d the Yoke they under- 
went by their mean Submiffions, and rivetted it 
on their own Necks by the moft extravagant and 
vile Adulations: But it becomes none but the ve- 
ry Dregs of the Vulgar firft to invite an Injury, 
and then to revenge it. ‘To return: 

By the Eftablifhment of fo many different 
Councils, the Regent perfuaded the whole King- 
dom that he was far from intending a defpotick 
Government, and that all his Proceedings fhould 
be guided by Prudence and Love of the pub- 
lick Welfare: By conferring fo honourable an 
Employment on the Members of them, he at- 
tach’d to his Service a great Number of the chief 
Nobility, who might otherwife have employ’d 
their Leifure perhaps to embarrafs him: and what 
was of yet greater Moment in the Infancy of his 
Power, he hereby acquitted himfelf of thofe Pro- 
mifes to the Cardinal de Noailles and the Parlias 
ment, whereby he induc’d them to inveft him 
with the Regency, and reinverfe all the Orders 
and Decrees of their late Sovereign. It was on- 
ly for the above Reafons, or in purfuance of this 
Treaty, that feveral our Author here names were 
admitted to thefe Trufts and Dignities: For other- 
' wife the Majority of them were not very accept- 
_ able to his Royal Highnefs. 
| There were other Articles befides this which 
_ the Regent engag’d for, and which he feem’d to 
execute punétually: That which the Cardinal 
Aa 32 had 
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had moft at heart, and exprefly infifted on, was 
the banifhing Father Zed/ier, depreffing the Jefuits 
in general, encouraging Fanfenifm, and transfer- 
ring to him the Authority that Father had exer- 
cifed in the Direction of ecclefiaftical Affairs and 
the Difpofal of Benefices. Our Hiftorian thinks 
himfelf well qualified for informing the Publick 
of the true Motives of the Cardinal’s Enmity to 
Father Zellier: and as the Quarrel between thofe 
two eminent Churchmen was attended with very 
unlucky Confequences, and the pernicious Effects 
of ic fubfift even to this Day, it was judg’d an 
Account of fo important Affair could not fail of 
being peculiarly entertaining: accordingly he has 
div’d to the vary Source and Original of it; he 
has entred into Zellier’s Character; expofed his 
Iotrigues, his intemperate Zeal, and his Praétices 
to incenfe and enrage the late King againft the 
Cardinal, and all that refufed to fubmit to the 
Bull Unigenitus: We fee alfo the Iffue of thefe 
unwarrantable Meafures, which ended in the 

Aétor’s Difgrace and Ruin. 
The Regent’s next Undertaking that our Au- 
thor infifts on, was the erecting a Chamber of 
uftice for the Examination and Punifhment of 
thofe who plundered the Kingdom and embezzel’d 
the Treafures of it during the late Adminiftration. 
The Farmers of the Revenue, the Undertakers 
and Receivers of the late King, with the Pur- 
veyors of the Army and Hofpitals, were cited 
before it and feverely fined. The Citizens, and 
indeed all the Provinces were at firft charmed 
with thefe Proceedings; imagining the Reftitu- 
tion of thofe Harpies would confiderably alleviate 
the national Charges; but when they perceived 
the Richeft refunded leaft, and knew that but a 
{mall Part of what was recovered was paid into 
the 
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the Treafury ; that what they had robb’d the Peo- 
le of did not return to them, only chang’d 
Hands, and that Favourites and Miftreffes were 
empowered, upon proper Applications, to reduce 
and leffen the Fines of the Criminals; their Joy 
was chang’d into Compaffion for the Sufferers, 
and they refented their Treatment as a kind of 
Impofition on themfelves. In fhort, this Mat- 
ter, with refpect to the Publick, for whofe Be- 
nefit it was pretended, was a mere Farce: Our 
Author has given us a fhort Defcription of it. 

While the Chamber of Juftice were thus tri- 
fling, as I may fay, with the Financers, the Par- 
liament of Rowen fignalized their Zeal, as the 
thought, for the new Government by a ftri& Profe= 
cution of aJefuit, who had in a Sermon inveigh’d 
againft the Fan/enifis. The Regent interpos’d 
privately in his Favour, and excricated him out 
of his Troubles: which fhew’d, the Jefuits were 
yet in reality but too much regarded; as the Chi- 
canery and Diffimulation with which he proceed- 
ed in the thing, were plain Indications that his 
prefent Conduct was, in fome meafure, a poli- 
tick Difguife, and not in all refpeéts agreeable to 
his true Sentiments or Biafs. 

Another Affair of great Weight, which his 
Royal Highnels had now a hand 1n, tho’ his Qua- 
lity of Regent did not allow of his appearing in 
icas a Party, was the re-illegitimating the Duke 
du Maine and the Count de Thouloufe, natural 
Sons of Lewis the XIVth, whom he had legiti- 
mated, and advanc’d to be Princes of the Blood, 
a little before his Demife; on a Pretext of the 
Danger of a Failure of the Succeffion by the 
Death of his Grandfon and great Grandfon; fee- 
ing his furviving Grandfon the King of Spain 
had renounc’d all Title to the Crown of France 
Aa 4 both 
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both for himfelf and his Pofterity. This gave great 
Offence at the time when it was done to the No- 
bilicy i in general, and efpecially to thofe who held 
the Rank of Princes of the Blood by Birthright. 
And they now concurr’d in prefenting a Petition 
to the young King, complaining of the Injury 
they fuffered by that unprec dented Promo- 
tion, and begging that it might be redrefs’d. 
The two Brothers were not wanting to themfelves 
in an Affair of fuch high Confequence. They 
replied to all that the Princes alledg’d; they 
pleaded their Right, and infifted on the Validity 
and Continuance of it. Our Atithor has fairly 
reprefented the Arguments on both Sides; and 
concludes as ufual, with his own F.cfiections up- 
on the Subject. In brief, the Ediét was revok’d, 
to the unfpeakable Satisfa@tion of the Princes, 
and all thofe that were now become the govern- 
ing Party: It may be fuppos’d no body took 
more Pleafure in it than the Regent, but he was 
prudent enough not to betray hisJoy: Through- 
out his whole Deportment he affeéted to obferve 
a due Decorum and Moderation; and perhaps 
what I have above attributed to Chicanery and 
Diffimulation might have been as properly ex- 
prefs’d under thefe Characters. 

The Cardinal de Noailles and the other Patrons 
of the Difciples of Father Que/nel would have 
had the Conftitution Unigenitus treated in the 
fame manner as the Edict of Legitimation. There 
was, in truth, a Concurrence of many favoura- 
ble Circumftances to encourage fuch an Expeéta- 
tion, and they even fancied they fhould not want 
the Approbation and Affiftance of the Regent: 
However, they foon found they were miftaken, 
and that things were not fo ripe as they feem’d 
for fuch a Turn as they long’d after. The Re- 
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gent’s Bufinefs was not to embroil Matters more 
than was neceflary for hisown Views, and it was 
now his Intereft to calm and compofe them; and 
(leaving the different Sides to combat it out be- 
tween themfelves) to apply his Attention and 
Care to retrieve and reétity the difordered impo- 
verifh’d State, to fettle foreign Affairs on a good 
Footing, and to form fuch Alliances as might beft 
fupport his Pretenfions to the Crown in cafe the 
King fhould die, as there was much Reafon to 
apprehend he would, from the Weaknefs of his 
Conftitution. In fuch a Crifis the Friendthip of 
England muft be of the utmoft Value to him; 
there was no accomplifhing the great Ends he 
aimed at without it: He knew they were difla- 
tisfied with the late Peace, and that there was a 
Neceffity of their being quicted and oblig’d by 
fome new Treaty, that fhould qualify and mend 
that of Utrecht. It required a Perfon of great 
Difcernment, of a fine Addrefs, and at the fame 
time of incorruptible Fidelity, and Attachment 
to him, to enter into and conduét fo nice a Ne- 
gotiation, with a Nation fo jealous of France as 
Great Britain is: All thefe Qualities were united 
in the Abbe dz Bois. This famous Politician was 
fent to London upon this important Errand, and 
well furnifh’d with that which affords the moft 
powerful Means of Perfuafion. ‘Thefe, if in this 
Particular we may credit our Author, he fcatter- 
ed amongft the Briti/o Miniftry, and thereby 
convinced them no lefs than by the Force of his 
Reafons, of the Expediency of the things he 
propos’d: His Offers were fo advantageous, that 
he foon brought our Court into a ftrict and dura- 
ble Union with that of his Mafter. From hence 
he pafs’d into Holland, where he concluded the 
celebrated Triple Alltance: The main Articles of 
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it are fet down here, in which we find a fingular 
Refpeé& for the Interefts of his Britannick Ma- 
jefty: and indeed they amount to a Demonttrati- 
on of the Importance of this Kingdom to its 
Neighbours, whenever it is under the Influence 
of a wife and fteady Adminiftration ; notwith- 
ftanding this Writer’s Conclufion, That our King 
necded the Regent’s Alliance to fupport him on 
the Englifb Throne, as much as his Royal High- 
nefs wanted his to raife him co that of France. 

Our Author’s Remarks on the Acceffion of the 
Dutch (asa principal Party) to the Triple Alli- 
ance, befpeak him to be fomething of a Statef- 
man: he feems to difapprove of their Condu@, 
as a Step by which they might have created them- 
felves fome Trouble, but from which they were 
not likely in the leaft to receive any Benefit. 

He afterwards obferves there was a good Un- 
derftanding and Agreement between the contract- 
ing Princes antecedent to this Treaty. It was vi- 
fible, at leaft from the Time of the Duke’s Ad- 
vancement: This is certainly true; and in Proof 
of it our Hiftorian urges with great Reafon both 
the diftinguifhed Entertainment our Ambaffador + 
met with from that Period, and the long and fre- 
quent Conferences the Regent was us’d to hold 
with him. But there is another Evidence of this 
‘Amity of a more efpecial Nature, which cannot 
be fo eafily vouch’d for indeed as the foregoing, 
but which, if it were exactly as our Author re- 
lates it, would confirm the Warmth and Clofe- 

nefs 


+ The Earl of Stair, a true Patriot and a moft accom- 
plifhed Statefman: He made a more fhining Figure than any 
Ambaflador of his Time; and by his Policy, as well as the 
Grandeur of his Port, raifed the Briti/o Character to fo high 
a Pitch in the proudeft and politeft Court of Europe, that his 
Conduct might govern the Behaviour as well as excite the 
Emulation of future Njnifters, 
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nefs thereof beyond any thing that has hitherto 
been mentioned. It is contained in the wet 
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Story, which the Reader is left to judge of: 


The Pretender, invited by the Scotch Rebek, 
took his Rout thro’ France in the Difguife of 
an Abbe, with an Intent of embarking incog- 
nito at one of the Ports of Normandy. Two 
Englifomen had undertaken to affaffinate him in 
his Journey. They came to the Pott-houfe at 
Evreux; they were prefently known to be 
Strangers, and a certain Perplexity and Inquie- 
tude was obferv’d in their Behaviour. The 
very earneftly enquired whether there had not 
an Abbe pait that way in a Pott-Chaife; they 
were told there had not; on which they call’d 
for a Room, and retired. The Quettions they 
had ask’d, the villanous Air which the horrid 
Aétion they were about to perpetrate had in- 
fus’d into their very Countenances, rais’d a 
Miftruft of them: They were watch’d thro’ a 
Chink of the Door of their Chamber; where 
they were feen charging a Carbine and other 
Fire-Arms. ‘The Pott-mafter was a Man of 
Penetration; he immediately apprehended what 
Sort of Folks they muft be, and their Bufinefs: 
He went out and met the Pretender, whom he 
knew notwithftanding his Difguife, and in- 
form’d him of the Danger that he was threat- 
ned with: He perfuaded him to quit the great 
Road, and found means of fupplying him with 
frefth Horfes, without giving the Affaffins the 
leaft Sufpicion of their being detected. After 
he had taken thefe neceflary Meafures for en- 
furing the Life they were in Purfuit of, he 
feiz’d the two Ruffians, charg’d the Defign 
upon them, and it is /aid they confefled it. He 
inform’d the Court of what he had done, and 
¢ his 
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“¢ his Royal Highnefs fent Orders immediately 
“¢ for the Difcharge of the Confpirators.” To 
return: 

While the Abbe du Bois was labouring in Eng- 
Jand and elfewhere, in forming Alliances for the 
Guaranty of his Mafter’s Succeffion to the French 
Throne in cafe of the Demife of the young King; 
the Regent apply’d himfelf indefatigably at home 
to regulate the domeftick Affairs of his Country. 
This was every Day his Employment for feveral 
Hours: He rofe conftantly between feven and 
eight; while he was drefling and drinking Tea, 
he gave Audience to his ordinary Minifters, and 
difpatch’d a great many things of Ieffer Confe- 
quence; between nine and ten he fhut himfelf up 
with his particular Creatures, to concert with 
them Matters of greateft Moment and Impor- 
tance; towards one he drank Chocolate, and 
then inftantly reaffum’d his Bufinefs, which he 
ufually continued at five or fix Hours inceffantly : 
The Remainder of the Day, till two in the Morn- 
ing, was devoted to Pleafure and Diverfions, 


which he followed with the like Intenfenefs of 


Application; but which were fo far from en- 
feebling him, as might have been look’d for, that 
they were rather Refrefhments which fupplied 
him with perpetual Recruits of Life and Vigor. 
The thing which he had above all others at 
Heart was the Finances. They were in a very 
low and defperate Condition, and there was an 
abfolute Necefiity of recovering them. The De- 
tail of his Proceedings in this great Affair muft 
not be entered upon here; it is however extreme- 
ly curious: Vatft Strokes of Genius and Capacity 
muft certainly appear in fo arduous an Underta- 
king, which refiored a mighty Kingdom to a 
proiperous and flourifhing Eftate, that a jong and 
calami- 
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calamitous War had well nigh exhaufted and re- 
duc’d to the very Brink of Deflruétion. 

The Regent icem’d by his unwearied Toils to 
have overcome every Difficulty, and fecured the 
publick Tranquillity, when the Party of Father 
Tellier began anew to beflir itfelf, and attack the 
Fanfenifis: The Disputes and Altercations which 
enfued thereupon are here recited: as are the Me- 
thods by which his Royal Highnefs in vain un- 
dertook to abate the intemperate Zeal of the Dif- 
putants, and bring them to a Reconciliation; 
and likewife the Mifchiefs that he himfelf had 
like to have incurr’d by them. 

About this Time died fuddenly M. Voifin Chan- 
cellor of France, as it was fuppofed of Poifon. He 
was fucceeded by M. D’ Agueffeau, a Native of 
Amiens, whofe Anceftors were Traders. He was 
not long invefted with this high Dignity: Short- 
ly after his Promotion the Regent difcovered fome 
Difeut againft the Fan/fenifis, to whom he was 
wholly devoted; as this,on the other hand, aliena- 
ted them from his Interefts, they no longer 
efteem’d and admired him as formerly; they op- 
pofed his Meafures; and he was well affured, 
that at a certain Meeting, the Chancellor, the 
Cardinal de Noailles, and his Nephew, had con- 
fulted about removiug him from his Office, and 
conferring it upon the Duke of Bourbon. 

The Regent was no fooner apprifed of this, 
but with his wonted Refolution he determined 
to difappoint his Enemies, by depriving them of 
the Power of executing their Intentions. The 
Chancellor, whom he had but juft rais’d to fo 
eminent a Poft, and could yet dare to cabal againft 
him, deferv’d ‘the firft Mark of his Refentment: 
accordingly he fent M. de Ja Vrillieve to demand 
the Seals of him, and order him at the fame time 
to 
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to retire toFvene his Seat intheCountry.Thus he fell; 
M. @’ Argenfon was put in his Place, and was alfo 
made Prefident of the Council of Finances in the 
room of the Duke de Noailles, who was likewife 
difcarded. The new Lord-Keeper had tor above 
twenty Years paft executed the difficult, labori- 
ous and difagreeable Function ot Lieutenant-de- 
Police, in a manner that fhew’d both his Capacity 
for better Employments, and his Defert of them. 
The Regent repofed an entire Confidence in 
him, and he was no lefs trufted by the Jefuits, to 
whom he was abfolutely devoted; and in whofe 
Caute he had been fo active againit all their Op- 
pofers, towards the End of the laft Reign, that 
fince the Beginning of this, they had improv’d 
all Opportunities of perfecuting him. As the 
Regent had been hitherto obliged to counterfeit 
an entire Attachment to the Fan/enifis, and con- 
fequently to abandon M. @ Argen/on to their Fu- 
ry; fo now that he was determined to mortify 
them, nothing could contribute to it in a greater 
Degree, or be a more fhocking Surprize, than 
his Advancement, with the moft extraordinary 
Circumftances of Efteem and Favour. Our Au- 
thor has drawn the Character of this Minifter at 
Length, with a high Encomium; and obferves 
that his Abilities and Induftry were fo great, that 
the Regent could do more by his Affiftance alone 
in a few Hours, than he was able to accomplifh 
in feveral Days by all the other’s Services. He 
applied himfelf inceflantly to regulate the Reve- 
nue, which was fo encumbered and anticipated, 
that he foon found it impoflible to difcharge the 
Debts of the Nation. He fet himfelf therefore 
to confider of the beft Method of cancelling 
them, (for that was really the Cafe) and robbing 
the Kingdom to free the King of his Creditors. 
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For effecting this braveEnterprize, he advifed to re- 
coin the Money, to enhance the Value of the 
Species, and reimpofe the Tax of four Sols par 
Livre, which had been abolifhed prefently after 
the Death of Lewis XIV. The Regent came 
readily into the Scheme, and without the Advice 
or Authority of the Parliament, or applying to 
them at all, refolved upon putting it in Execu- 
tion. 

Thefe Meafures happened to difpleafe that il- 
luftrious Body, and a Breach enfued thereupon 
between them and the Government. Our Au- 
thor has given us the Particulars of the Quarrel 
on both Sides. It iffued, as all former ones had 
done, between the Prerogative and People of 
France; to the Advantage of the former. We 
have here the Parliament’s Remonftrance to the 
King upon this weighty Occafion; the Duke of 
Orleans’s An{wer to it, their Rejoinder to that 
again, and then an angry Edict of his Royal 
Highnefs and Council of Regency ftigmatizing 
their Reply as falfe and feditious. This does not 
filence, it rather farther exafperates them; the 
make frefh Reprefentations, and the Lord-Keep- 
er is appointed to confute them again. They are 
not yet fatisfied; they talk big, and a Stranger 
would have expected fome grand Refolution, 
fome noble Eclat, from the Reprefentatives of an 
injured People, for afferting their Rights, and 
recovering their Liberty; efpecially as they were 
fupported by the Chamber of Accompts and the 
Court of Aids, who were as warm as they in the 
Caufe of the Publick, and prefented their Ad- 
dreffes likewife againft the Chancellor’s Project. 

Another thing they had vaftly at heart was 
the State of the Royal Bank, which they 
faw with the urmoft Concern under the Direéti- 
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on of a Scots Foreigner, (the famous Mr. Law) 
who had work’d himfelf into the Confidence and 
good Graces of the Regent, and gain’d an abfo- 
lute Afcendency over him. They apprehended 
he had a principal Hand in the Scheme of recoin- 
ing and raifing the Money; and that as he was an 
Alien, he would be fubfervient to any Meafures 
whereby he might be enrich’d, how deftruétive 
foever they were to their Country. They here- 
upon drew up a very bold Decree againft the 
King’s Revenue being entrufted to Strangers, even 
tho’ naturalized: and infifted on the Bank’s being 
no longer under his Superintendency, but governed 
by its properOfficers,rccording to theAppointment 
fettled by his late Majefty in the Year 1707: all 
the Ediéts relating to which were regiftered (as 
they ought to be) in Parliament. In the Con- 
clufion, they order the Attorney-General to fee 
to the Notification of this Arret, and its being 
ftritly and punctually executed: accordingly it 
was publifhed and difpatch’d to all the Governors 
of Provinces and inferior Magiftrates throughout 
the whole Realm. 

Thefe vigorous Efforts promifed fome mighty 
Event, fome great Revolution in the French Con- 
{titution; and thofe who look’d no further than 
the Surface of Affairs, fancied it was emerging 
out of Bondage, and reverting to its native Free- 
dom. But thote who had truer Notions of the 
Genius of that People judg’d better where they 
would all terminate; nor were they in the leatt 
difappointed. The Regent and his thorough- 
pac’d Servant the Lord Keeper were not ap- 
pall’d, they were acquainted with all the Springs 
of the political Machine, and knew that tho’ 
this founding Part of it could not be rea-~ 
foned or wrought into Silence and Submiffion, 
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w% might be furpriz’d and frightned thercin- 
to. With this Defign they engaged the King to 
hold a Bed of Fuffice, as their Term is, and all 
things were prepar’d with the greateft Secrecy 
and Expedition tor celebrating it with the mott 
folemn Pomp and awtul Majetty, that the Royal 
Authority appearing in its brighteft Luftre, fur- 
rounded with all the Enfigns of Power, and 
breaking forth as it were fuddenly and at once, 
might make the ftronger Impreffion, and dazzle 
or terrify thole whom it was intended to influ- 
ence. And fuch an Effeét it certainly had; for 
with whatever Spirit, Life and Vigor, the Parlia- 
ment appear’d before this auguft Tribunal, which 
was held at the Zuilleries, where they were com- 
manded to attend at an Hour, on Foot, and in 
red Gowns; they carried little of any away with 
them, if we may judge by their future Behavi- 
our: It was almoft entirely fupprefs’d by that fo- 
vereign Determination, which acquired {o prodi- 
gious.an Efficacy in the preceding Reign: Le Rot 
veut étre obéi, EF obéi fur le Champ. + 

This was a Thunder-clap to their new Autho- 
rity which it funk under: But the Regent was 
fet upon the utter Extirpation of it; and he ene 
forc’d it by another no lefs mortifying. Our Au- 
thor has given a formal Account of it, the Sum 
of which is this: In that Aflembly of the Par- 
liament which devolv’d the Regency on the Duke 
of Orleans, it was enacted, That the Votes of the 
Dukes and Peers fhould not be reckoned, unlefs 
they gave them ftanding and uncovered. This 
offended them greatly, and in 1716 they addrefs’d 
the Council of Regency to adjuft and fettle their 
Privileges: The Council determined in their Fa- 

May 1736. Bb vour, 


+ The King will be obeyed, and obey’d without Reply or 
Hefitation. 
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vour, and iffued an Edict, by which it was or- 

dained, that in all Marters relating to the Pub- 

lick, the Parliament fhould be obliged to call 

over the Peers, and to mention their being pre- 

fent in all their Aéts, by thefe Words, La Cour 

fuffifament garnie de Pairs ~: That when any Af- 

fairs refpecting the Dukes were debated, no De- 
cifion fhould be made without their Concurrence: 

That the Ordinance pafs’d in the above-mention- 
ed Affembly fhould be abrogated; and that what- 
ever Rights were claim’d by the Prefidents in 
Voting fhould belong to them alfo. The Parlia- 
ment look’d upon this Order of the Council as an 
unparallel’d Infringement of their Rights and Dig- 
nity: They exclaimed againft it with fo much 
Heat and Bitternefs, that his Royal Highnefs 
thought proper for fatisfying them, at that Jun- 
cture when they were fo neceffary to him, to fup- 
prefs it; though thereby he was like to difoblige 
both the Peers and the Council. But now the 
Tables were turn’d; it was reviv’d by the Bed of 
Juftice; and they were conftrained to read and 
confirm it. 

It was not the Parliament only, as our Author 
remarks, which the Regent intended to humble 
by this Bed of Juftice: The Duke du Maine was 
to feel the Weight of his Difpleafure, whom he 
fufpected to be his Enemy, and an Encourager of 
the Parliament’s refractory Proceedings. He was 
reduc’d to the fimple Quality of Peer; (while to 
exaggerate the Difgrace, his Brother the Count 
de Thouloufe was, on the contrary, confirm’d in 
all the Honours and Prerogatives he was before 
poffefs’d of; ) at the fame time they depriv’d him 

ot 

+ The Court being fufficiently adorn’d with Peers, The 


Phrafe founds odly to Englife Kars: I can find no Words to 
exprefs it to my own Satisfalion. 
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of his Office of Superintendant of the King’s E- 
ducation: The Duke of Bourbon, who prelented 
a Memorial afferting his native Title to that Ho- 
nour, being declar’d in his Room. 

The Keeper of the Seals :required the Parlia- 
ment to regifter and ratify all the prefent Tranf- 
actions. ‘They were fo intimidated, that they 
made not the leaft Oppofition to fo unnatural an 
Injun@tion, as implied in it a Surrender of all 
their Immunities, and an Acknowledgment of 
their being no other than mere Tools and Vaf- 
ffals.T 

Thus ended the Lit-de-Fuffice, in which the 
Royal Authority manifeftly trampled upon the 
Ruins of the publick Liberty; the Parliament 
was deprefs’d in Proportion to its afpiring Views 
and Pretenfions; and the Regent was affured he 
might rule defpotically. He did not fail to im- 
prove the imprudent Steps of thofe weak Patri- 
ots to increafe and eftablifh his own Power; and 
they had the Affliction to fee that their Enterpri- 
zes for obviating a threatned Evil, for want of 
fufficient Strength and Support, but aggravated 

Bb2z and 


t+ Iwas going to fay it was well this proud Court had not 
a Britifh Parliament to deal with, till I recalleéted that that 
of Fames the IId was about to make itfelf as contemptible and 
infignificant as this of Paris, if that impolitick Prince had 
not happily faved them the Shame of fuch a Conduét, by re- 
fufing to accept what they were fo weak as to offer, when 
they propos’d to qualify thofe. Popifh Officers by a Law, 
which he had commiflioned in direét Defiance of the Con- 
ftitution !' What was this but to invite further Encroachments? 
Nay, what was it but virtually to fet their Hands to a Sub- 
verfion of all the Laws of the Kingdom? If this Nation had 
then had nothing to truft to for refcuing its Liberties, but 
the Bravery and Refolution of its Reprefentatives, it might in 
_ alittle time have followed the Fortune of its Neighbours; 
and its fupreme Court fcarcely been allowed to retain the Ho- 
nour of being the King’s Regifter-Ofiice. 
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and haften’d the Mifchiefs they were intended to 
revent. 

The Affair of the Peers did not end here. The 
Countenance they had receiv’d gave Umbrage to 
the Nobility, who thought they were already but 
too affuming, aad arrogated to themfelves greater 
Prerogatives than were their due, who were but 
of late Inftitution, and feveral of them of Pie- 
beian Extraction. ‘They brought their Com- 
plaint before the King, they f{pecify’d the Claims 
they had ufurp’d, and begg’d to have their Supe- 
riority above thefe Upftarts acknowledged and 
declared. But all came to nothing: there were 
fubftantial Reafons againft gratifying them, tho’ 
their Requeft, as our Author thinks, was no more 
than equitable: It was by vertue of one of the 
Privileges now exprefly ftruck at, that the Peers 
were inftrumental to the Duke of Or/eans gaining 
the fole Regency ; and another thing the Nobles 
infifted on would have defeated the main Defign 
of the Bed of Juftice. 

The Parliament did not expire without a faint 
Struggle, that only brought upon it another 
Blow, which it might have efcap’d if it had died 
quietly. It affembled the Day after its Appear- 
ance before the Bed of Juftice, and protefted a- 

ainft the Proceedings of it. Some particular 
Members indulg’da great Licentioufnefs of Speech, 
and there did not want even Infinuations, as if the 
Difgrace of the Duke of Main foreboded fome 
Mifchief to. the King’s Perfon, which was not 
fafe in its prefent Situation. The Regent had 
immediate Notice of all thefe things by his Spies. 
The three Gentlemen that principally diftinguifh- 
ed themfelves in thefe Difcourfes were apprehend- 
ed in the Night by Mufqueteers, put into feparate 
Coaches, and guarded by eight Soldiers apiece to 
different 
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different Places of Confinement, and their Pa- 
pers feized. 

The Parliament having notice of this Vio- 
lence, affembled early on the enfuing Morning, 
and unanimoufly refolv’d to demand an Audience 
of his Majefty on fo extraordinary an Occafion. 
They did fo; it was granted them; and the firft 
Prefident, at the Head of a folemn Deputation, 
made a mournful and penitent Oration. Our 
Author has given us both that and the Anfwer to 
it. He terms this laft an energetical Sentence: 
It was pronounc’d by the Lord-Keeper as fol- 
lows: Thofe Affairs which have brought you at this 
Time before his Majefty, ave Affairs of State that 
require Silence and Privacy. The Royal Authority 
muft be refpected. The Parliament’s future Beba- 
viour will determine the King’s Sentiments and Dif- 
pofitions with regard to it. ‘This difconfolate Re- 
ply puc an utter End to its Exiftence. What 
appear’d of it afterwards was no more than a 
Phantom. It fufpended itfelf, after fending the 
principal Secretary to the Houfes of the Exiles, 
to fignify to their Families the Part they took in 
their Misfortune. Each of the Chambers it was 
compofed of made their Compliments to the 
fame Purpofe feparately by two of their refpective 
Counfellors, and almoft every Member in parti- 
cular acquitted himfelf in this Condolance. The 
Court feem’d to take no manner of notice of 
thele Inftances of their Complaifance to their 
banifhed Brethren; but ordered them by the 
Marquis d’Efiat to continue their Affemblies : By 
degrees Matters feem’d to be compos’d, the Ex- 
iles were re{tored, and not a word was ever men- 
tioned of thote Affairs of State which required 
Secrecy and Silence. 


Bb 3 Thefe 
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Thefe civil Difcords afforded the Regent a 
great deal of Employment. He bent the Refi- 
due of his Cares to ward off a foreign War: 
which muft have been very unwelcome, both on 
account of thefe domeftick Broils, and the gene- 
ral Poverty in which Lewis the X1Vth lett the 
Kingdom. The handling of this Subjeét necef- 
farily introduces the Memoirs of that furprifing 
Politician Cardinal A/beroni ; the moft fubtle and 
attive Enemy the Duke ever had to deal with. 
This Man, fays our Author, famous for his Pro- 
jets, but more fo for the Concern and Sollicita- 
tions of all Europe to remove him from the Helm 
of the Spanifo Government, deferves to be 
known: Accordingly he has here given us a Hi- 
ftory of him, which, however it carries with it 
the Air of a Romance, he vouches to be ftriétly 
true. Iffo, it cannot fail of being highly enter- 
taining: but I can’t fo much as offer an Abftract 
of it, inan Article which has already f{well’d fo 
far beyond its intended Bounds. Indeed, hardly 
any body is a Stranger to the vaft Defigns and 
Enterprizes of this afpiring Genius ; or the Dan- 
gers both the King of Great Britain and the Re- 
gent were in by his Intrigues. Our Author 
touches upon them as far as is requifite for illu- 
ftrating his Story. I {hall take no notice of any 
but fuch as immediately concern the Duke of 
Orleans. As Alberonit was intent upon his Ruin, 
fo he thought it would not be difficult to effeét 
it. The mighty Hopes which the French had 
conceiv’d from the firft Steps of his Government 
were now vanifh’d; they even began tolament the 
Lofs of their late King; they agreed to the Wif- 
dom of his Precautions relating to the Admini- 
ftration after his Deceafe, and heartily repented 
of contributing to the Alteration of them. The 
two 
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two Parties in the Church were equally difcon- 
tented, and each hated him for not crufhing its 
Antagonift: The Fan/enifis efpecially, who boatt- 
ed of their extraordinary Services, and cried out 
of his Ingratitude. The Banifhment of M. d’4- 
gueffeau, his peculiar Regard for M. d’4rgen/on, 
his Confidence in Mr. Law, and the infolent Ufe 
that Alien made of it, the raifing of the Money, 
the Re-eftablifhment of the moft odious Taxes, 
the Debafement of the Parliament, and the De- 
gradation of the Duke du Maine, had created 
him almoft as many Enemies as there were French- 
men: All were become fo but thofe who were at- 
tach’d to him by Office or fpecial Obligation, nor 
were all even of thefe to be depended on. At 
the fame time the old Calumnies were reviv’d. 
Every one was under the moft terrible Apprehen- 

fions for the young King, and Stories in ever 
Mouth of the various Methods eflay’d by his 
Royal Highnefs (in Concert, forfooth, with his 
Britannick Majetty) to deftroy him. It were 
endlefs, our Author fays, to enumerate the Re- 
ports of this Nature which prevail’d everywhere. 
His-Religion and Behaviour came now again 
alfo to be canvafs’d: He was averr’d to have none 
of the former; and as for the other, the moft 
horrible Reports were framed of it; every Vice 
incident to human Nature was imputed to him: 
and indeed his Hiftorian acknowledges he gave 

but too much Ground for thefe latter Scandals. 
All this Difcontent and Abhorrence was a fine 
Foundation for Alberoni to build a Plot on againft 
the Regent: He thought them a fufficient Secu- 
rity for his Downfal. He entred into Meafures 
with fome of the chief Malecontents for the ac- 
complifhing of it, and ke tranfacted with them 
by the Prince of Cellamare, Ambaflador for the 
Bb 4 Catho- 
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Cathotick King at Paris. His Excellency found 
of all Sorts ready to engage in the Conlpiracy, 
except the Army, who were known ro be under 
fuch Obligations to his Royal Highnefs, on ac- 
count of many and great Benefactions cto their 
Body, that it was thought in vain to attempt 
them. This Machination was carried on with 
fuch Secrecy that the Duke had not the leaft 
Sufpicion. He received the firft Hints of it from 
London; but they were fo general, that they 
ferv’d rather to perplex than to intern him. The 
Keeper, who had Emiffaries every where, and 
really knew moft things that paffed in Paris, 
found all his Intelligence. unable to penetrate into 
this Myttery. The Mine was ready to fpring, 
and they waited only the laft Order from Madrid 
for the kindling es ir, whena trifling Accident 
produc’d a Difcovery of the whole Defign, which 
refufed itfelf to the moft eager and follicitous 
Scrutinies. 

The Abbé Porto Carrero fet out for the Court 
of Spain, charg’d with a particular Account of 
the laft Situation of the Confpiracy, anda Re- 
queft of his Catholick Majefty’s final Direétions 
for its Execution. The Pot Chaife in which he 
rode was overturn’d paffing a Ford near Poitiers. 
The great Concern he exprefs’d for the Packet 
which was in Danger of being carried away by 
the Stream, even to the hazarding his Life for 
the faving it, made the Byftanders fuppofe that 
it contained fome Papers of a more than ordinary 
Confequence: Thereupon the Abbé was ftopt, 
and the Mail fent up to the Duke of Orleans. 
As foon as he had perufed it, he commanded the 
Spanifo Ambaffador and his Papers to be fecured. 
A little after the Duke and Dutchefs of Maine 
were arrefted, with their two Sons, the Prince 
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of Dombes, and the Count d’Eu, as well as the 
chief Officers of their Houfhold. It was com- 
monly reported t that a certain Abbé who was 
fent to the Baftile, having acted as a Secretary in 
the Plot, had impeach’d feveral Jefuits of a Hand 
init; and the Cardinals de Roban and Biff were 
violently fufpeéted : However that might be, 
there were undoubtedly among ft the Contpirators 
the Names of Bifhops, Magiftrates, and Lords, 
as well as a great many of inferior Rank. 

Our Author cannot fufhiciently extol the Mo- 
deration of the Regent on this nice Occafion: 
He thinks it demonitrates him incapable of thofe 
Villanies he was accufed of having perpetrated, 
and of intending to repeat: Clemency and Gene- 
rofity are not the Qualities of cruel and bafe 
Minds. All the Revenge he took was to im- 
prifon a few Perfons and banifh fome others: He 
did not care fo much as to know his Enemies; 
and the Abbé dz Bois having in the Council of 
Regency began to read a Litt of them that was 
found in the Prince of Cellamare’s Papers, the 
Duke ftopt him, only faying, he fhould be fur- 
prized to hear the Names of feveral People whom 
he had always obliged, and that he would even 
fave them the Trouble of as king his Pardon, per- 
fuaded that fuch a Conduét would reduce them 
to their Duty. This Gentlenefs was not the 
Effe& either of Indolence or Fimidity : : On the 
contrary, he iffued our the neceflary Orders for 
obviating this mifchievous Defign with the great- 

eft Refolution; and took the mott effe€tual Mea- 
fires for maintaining the publick Tranquility. 
He inftantly acquainted the reft of the Ambafla- 
dors, and foreign Courts, bv circular J.etrers in 
the King’s Name, with the Reafons of his Beha- 
viour towards Prince Cellamare, and printed two 
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Epiftles of that Minifter to Cardinal lberoni, 
which were fufficient to juftify all his Proceed- 
ings. 

ie Author has inferted the Contents of this 
Correfpondence, and given us a minute Delinea- 
tion of the whole Confpiracy. I muft not go 
into a Detail of thefe Things, though they are 
not only of a very curious Nature, but ferve to 
give us a truer and fuller Idea of the Wifdom, 
Fortitude, and other illuftrious Qualifications of 
the Hero of this Piece. It is known how heim- 
prov’dall thefe Projects for his Deftru€tion to his 
Glory and Advantage. He declar’d War againft 
the Catholick King, and carried it on with fo 

uch Vigour and good Fortune, that he foon 
forc’d him to comply with fuch Terms as heand 
his Allies were pleas’d to allow of: And what 
was a moft glorious Circumftance of Triumph, 
he conftrained him to difgrace the very Minitter 
who had raifed himfelf to the Grandeur of a 
prime Favourite, chiefly upon the Contrivance 
of his Ruin. Our Hiftorian thinks thefe Parti- 
culars deferve to be enlarg’d on, accordingly he 
has unfolded them to the Reader, in a manner 
that affords a great deal of Pleafure and Inftru- 
ion. 

After a fhort Recapitulation of thefe Affairs in 
which his Royal Highnefs had fo much Concern 
with foreign Nations, our Author returns to 
thofe of a purely domeftick Kind, that fell out 
nearly in the fame Period. That of the Parlia- 
ment of Rennes comes firft under Confideration. 
It was upon ill Terms with the Regent, before 
this Breach happen’d between him and that of 
Paris; and now it took part in their Quarrel, 
and prefum’d to remonftrate on their Behalf to 
the King; and to addrefs a Letter of Condo- 
lance 
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lance to them likewife. Both the Remonftrance 
and Letter furpafs’d every thing that had yet ap- 
pear’d in their Way, both in Boldnefs of Repre- 
{entation and Sharpnefs of Style. That to the 
King our Author has inferted. It gave no Pain, 
however, as he tells us, to the Duke of Orleans; 
he rather laugh’d at it. He faid the Gentlemen 
that fent it had a mind to be Men of Impor- 
tance, that their Paper was not ill pen’d, but 
that they might have employed their Deputies 
better at home, and have fent it up by fome poor 
Bas-Breton. It was three or four Months before 
the firft Prefident and the Attorney General who 
brought it, cculd procure an Audience of his 
Highnefs, though they followed his Court con- 
tinually. 

I am now come to the Conclufion of this 
Volume. I have given the Reader a long Ab- 
ftra&t, in which I have been careful at leaft to 
mention every thing in it of any Importance. 
Our Author clofes with an Account of the Abo- 
lition of the feveral Councils which the Regent 
had eftablifhed, to the great Satisfaction of the 
Parliament and Kingdom, in the Commence- 
ment of his Adminiftration. He was then under 
a Neceflity of ingratiating himfelf with the Na- 
tion, in whofe Option it was whether he or 
others fhould govern; but now he had over- 
come all Oppofition, and fix’d his Authority, 
they had too much Refemblance of a Check on 
his Sovereignty to be tolerated any farther. A 
Change of Hands followed that of his Circum- 
ftances, and the People had now the Difpleafure 
of feeing the publick Concerns under the Dire- 
ion and Management of thofe who had nothing 
to recommend them but their abfolute Devotion 
to the Will of their Matter. 

H A R T I- 
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Othing is fo unbecoming the Character of 
a publick Writer as Partiality. Whoever 
undertakes the Charge of informing or directing 
others, fhould be e(pecially careful of rectifying 
his own Judgment; but when that is done to the 
utmott of his Power, he fhould be under no Re- 
itraint in delivering his Sentiments, nor is he to 
be feverely cenfured if he happens to be mi- 
ftaken; provided he neither exceeds his Pro- 
vince, nor is too dogmatical in his Determina- 
tions. 

At the fame time we may fay, Impartiality is 
one of the rareft of all excellent Qualifications, 
and an Author that labours to diveft himfelf of 
Prejudice, and treat every thing as it deferves, 
sion expect to lofe the Favour of feveral of his 
Readers. 

This Misfortune does not often arife from any 
Averfion to am, as fuch; that’s a Malignity 
of Difpofition wh ich few are capable of; but 
from the Forwardnefs of Men to think them- 
felves always in the right, and from a latent, and 
almoft univerfal Pride, which makes the moft, 
even wife and good People, impatient of the leaft 
Diffent or Contradiction. An Author is not 
barely pronounc’d to be in an Error, if he does 
not in all ‘Things {quare with their Opinion; but 
he is oftentimes reputed ill-natured, unmannerly, 

unjuft, 
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unjuft, or even impious, in every Inftance where- 
in he prefumes to differ from them. 

A Writer, whofe Bufinefs it is to give the 
World an Idea of the Works of the Learned, is, 
in this Refpeét, of all others, in a moft uneafy 
Situation. If through a jutt Diflike of an impe- 
rious Pofitivenefs in dubious Cafes, or fupercili- 
ous Contempt of every Notion or Perfon that 
difagrees with them, he fatyrifes the Behaviour 
of thofe who.are this Way guilty; he is ftigma- 
tized by fuch as fancy themfelves or their Friends 
injur’d, as a pert and infolent Scribler. If he 
fhews others the Vanity of their Pretences, who 
afflume to know and dictate in the moft inex- 
plicable Myfteries, he is envious of their fuperior 
Underftanding, or would {pightfully damna Trea- 
tife, becaufe the Author of it is not his Favou- 
rite or Benefactor. If he approves any thing 
that is levell’d at ignorant Zeal and blind Super- 
{tition, he is an Infidel, and has no Religion: 
If on the other Hand he manifefts a due Difdain 
and Abhorrence of atheiftical, irreligious Princi- 
ples, he is a fierce and hot-headed Bigot. If he 
reprefents but one Side of Things, his Views 
are narrow, his Images imperfect. If he difco- 
vers them in their various and different Afpeéts, 
(as is neceflary for gaining an adequate Know- 
ledge of them) he is a Jefuitical Sophifter who 
difguifes the Truth, always wavering, unfettled, 
and never to be depended upon. 

Thefe Difcouragements damp the Spirit of a 
Writer, and almoft force him into a Party. 

If he keeps clear, by how few is he like to be 
regarded; if he attaches himfelf to any, he isfure 
of being valued and abetted by Numbers. But 
how much foever a Conduct of this Kind may 
favour the private Views of an Author, it isa 
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great Detriment to their Readers, if Truth be of 
any Benefit; for the Sources of that are thereby 
dried up, or the Streams corrupted. 

But Faults rarely lie all upon one Side: Such 
Writers as I am {peaking of are not always incul- 
pable: They have their Failings to own and a- 
mend, as well as Hardfhips to grapple with. 
They may obfcure Truth, and check the Pro- 
grefs of Science, by falfe Colourings, contem- 
ptuous Infinuations, or farcaftical Refleétions. 
They may miftake and difparage Authors that de- 
ferve the higheft Recommendations; and treat 
the beft and ufefulleft Intentions with too little 
Deferénce. If they are blameable in any of thefe 
Particulars, they may juftly enough be reprehend- 
ed, and ought by no means to take it amifs if 
thofe they have given occafion to complain, ex- 
prefs a fuitable Refentment. The beft way of 
expiating the Crime is by a fair Acknowledg- 
ment, and a more cautious Procedure for the fu- 
ture. I fee nothing that can be objected to this 
Method, and I declare it fhall at all Times be my 
own Practice. Where any Error or Misbeha- 
viour on my Part is clear, it fhall be as explicitly 
owned; where I cannot fatisfy myfelf of the Va- 
lidity of the Charge, it fhall be refpe€tfully fub- 
mitted to the Publick, as the more equitable 
Judges. It is with this Aim I print the follow- 
ing Letter: I fhould be forry todeferve the Com- 
plaints of it, as I acknowledge it a very heinous 
Offence to grieve a good Man cauflefly, or wil- 
fully obftrucé the Influences of a benevolent Pur- 
pofe. If thefe have prov’d the Effeéts of fome 
Paffages in my Account of the Book here referr’d 
to, I wifh they had never been written, and Ido 
hereby as far as it is in my Power recall them: 


But it is moft certain they were neither of them 
defigned 
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defigned by me. If there appears any Sharp- 


nefs in my Remarks, it proceeded not from an 
Acrimony in my Temper, or perfonal Diftafte; 
it was no more than what I thought a contem- 
ptuous Treatment of fome of the beft Men and 
the very beft Writingsof the Age, together with 
too much Affurance in fome abftrufe Articles, 
call’dfor, or at leaft warranted: And if any thing 
I wrote tended to blaft the Reputation of the 
Work, and hinder the Spread of it, as the inge- 
nious Author apprehends; it is a Pleafure to me 
to think, I have furnifhed the learned and intelli- 
gent Readers with an Antidote againft my own 
Poifon, in thofe Extraés and Quotations out of 
it, which accompany my Animadverfions, with 
a fcrupulous Fidelity, as to the Meaning, and 
fometimes in the very Words of the Original. 
After all this, I readily grant the Turn of my 
Expreffion in one or two Places is fuch, as upon 
mature Refleétion I do not myfelf entirely ap- 
prove. It has not that Air of Candour and Re- 
{pe&t which I think due to the Writer of the en- 
fuing Epiftle: I freely therefore wave the fore- 
going Excufe for it, as well in Confideration of 
the Civility and Politenefs which he here dif- 
covers towards a Perfon whom he fuppofes to 
have fcorn’d and injur’d him; as becaufe (what 
i then could not know) thofe Paffages flow’d 
from another Pen, which infufed into mine this 
difagreeable Tincture. Thus I willingly recant 
every thing that has the leaft Colour of Peevith- 
nefs or Incivility in my Obfervations on any Parts 
or Paragraphs of the Summary, &c. which I do 
fincerely and heartily characterife, as, in the main, 
a valuable and ufeful Performance: But as that 
does not imply its being abfolutely perfeé, fo I 
am not yet conyinced that [ ought in the like 


manner 
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manner to renounce any thing in my Remarks 
that is purely argumentative. How far I am un- 
der any fuch Obligation let the indifferent Rea- 
der pronounce when he has attentively weighed 
both Sides. How defirous I am this fhould be 
done for the Inveftigation of Truth, (the noblett 
Object to purfue, the delightfulle ( Companion 
of the Mind, the folidett Foundation of E,iteem, 
the Joys of which are unknown to the Mafs of 
Maakind !) and how unwilling I am to fupprefs 
any thing which may make for the Honour of a 
learned and good Writer, even though my own 
might receive fome Prejudice thereby, is obvious 
from the Publication of what follows; which, if 
my Regards had rifen no higher than /e/f, would 
~i been fecreted, and Teitimonics of another 
Kind divulged in its room, which fhall always 
lye private, though it becomes me thus openly 
and in general, co acknowledge them; that the 
incomparable Dr. Watts and tome other Gentle- 
men may know, J am not infenfibie of their un- 
merited Goodnefs and Condefcenfion. 

I fhould have been proud of the Name of this 
Correfpondent ; the Reader will fee at the Conclu- 
fion of his Letter why | havenot printed it. The 
under inferted is a litteral Copy of that which he 
tranfiitted to me under Cover to Mr. Junys. 


SIR, 
A® I live in a Country Village, at a Diftance 


from my Bookfeller, I did not get your 
prefent State of the Republick of Letters for March 
till laft Monday: Which when I came to look 
into, I found you had made fome Remarks up- 
on a Piece of mine entitled, A Summary of na- 


tural Religion, &c. Every Gentleman has an un- 
doubted 
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doubted Right to animadvert on any Book, or 
Books, which, in his Opinion, tend to convey 
wrong Sentiments to the Reader; upon which 
Account I am not, in the leaft, difpleafed with 
your Remarks; though the Manner in which 
you made them, is, I think, very unbecoming 
a Gentleman, anda Scholar. I could with that 
allour Criticifms, Animadverfions, and Remarks, 
(with which the letter’d World fo much abounds) 
were put under fome wholefome Reftriétions, 
and fubject to certain Laws; and that Candour 
and Good-nature, inftead of Rancour and Sour- 
nefsof Temper, might always flow from one 
Writer towards another, though differing ever 
fo much in their Principles, and ways of think- 
ing. But to come to your Remarks. 

As the Preface was wrote by an ingenious 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance at Cambridge, 
I don’t doubt but he will confider what has 
been advanc’d againft it, if he judges it worth a 
Reply: What you have faid upon it therefore I 
fhall pafs by. Inthe 2d Prop. Sect. 1. where I 
endeavour to prove that the firft Caufe cannot 
ceafe to be, you have the following Objection to 
one of my Arguments. The Argument runs 
thus. ‘** Nor, 2d/y, can fuch a Being deftroy 
“ himfelf, z. e. make himfelf ceafe to be ( for thefe 
“ Expreffions in re[pect of an immaterial Being are 
“6 /ynonimous ), tor whatever Power he mav be 
“6 “poffefs’d of, he cannot have fuch an one over 
“ himfelf; becaufe that would be a Power to 
“ effeét that there be no fuch Power, 7. ¢. the 
“ Power muft continue whilft the Subjeé is fup- 
“ pofed to be taken away, and the Power itfelf 
“ deftroy’d.” his, you fay, bas much the Ap- 
pearance of a Sophifm, and feems, at firft Blufh, ei 
ther to prove nothing at all, or if any thing, no- 
May 1736. Cc thing 
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thing peculiar to the Deity: And you think it will 
conclude, that no Being whatfoever can deftroy itfelf. 
With me, and others to whom I communicated 
the Argument, it feems ftrictly conclufive. That 
a Being fhould take its own Exiftence away, or 
make itfelf to ceafe to be, you muft of neceflity, 
prefuppofe a Power neceflary to the deftroying 
itfelf; or, in other Words, you muft fuppofe the 
Power remaining at the fame time that it is fup- 
pofed to be taken away, which isan exprefs Con- 
tradiction. And this fhews that it is impofli- 
ble for any Being to annihilate itfelf. Created 
Beings may change the Mode of their Being, but 
can never put an End to it; they may ceafe to 
exift in #iés or thatmanner, butcannot, of them- 
felves, ceafe to exift at all. Nor will it be of any 
fervice to objeét, that though this proves the 
Stability of the divine Exiftence, yet it proves 
not the Stability of its Mode; for I anfwer, that 
material Beings fuffer Changes and Alterations in 
the manner of their Exiftence, is owing to the 
Laws of Matter and Motion, which they are 
fubjeéted to: But as the firft Caufe is immate- 
rial and independent, he muft, in vertue of his 
Immateriality and Independency, be incapable of 
undergoing any Change in the Mode of his Exe 
iftence. You goon; this Writer would perbaps 
chufe any Medium to prove the Stability of the Dis 
vine Nature, rather then the abfolute Neceffity of 
é¢. Very true, and the Reafon is, becaufe nei- 
ther you, nor I, nor any other, can prove it by 
fuch a Medium. And to fhew you that though 
we reject fuch abfolute Neceflity, we are not de- 
ftitute of a Proof, I will prefent you with ano- 
ther. Nothing can ceafe to be but by the re- 
moval of that on which it depends for Being: 
But as the firft Caufe has no manner of De- 
pendance 
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dance on any Being for Exiftence; fo confequent- 
ly the Caufe of his reas ge cannot be taken 
away; and confequently he\ cannot ceafe to be. 
— W hen the true Meaning of the Term Necefi- 
ty is once fully explain’d and fettled, it will be 
(notwithftanding the mighty Things afcribed to 
it) but of little Service in proving the Exiftence 
and Attributes of the Deity a priori. You may 
fee it well explain’d by Mr. Law in his Notes on 
Archbifhop King’s Effay on the Origin of Evil. 

Your next Remark is upon Prop. 5. Scét. 2. 
This Propofition, you fay, is followed by a long De- 
monfivation, or, at leaft was intended as fuch. 
There are but four Lines, Sir, in the Demon- 
{tration ; and‘you will find twice that Number in 
fome of Euciid’s Propofitions. I agree with you 
that there was no need of making this a diftiné 
Propofition, as it was an immediate Corollary of 
the preceding one. 

I pafs on therefore to your next Remark upon 
the mechanical Hypothefis. { faid, “* This Hy- 
“© pothefis of predetermined Caufes was liable to 
* fome Objections, but that they would be found 
“¢ lefs formidable upon Examination than they 
“© appear’d to beat firft Sight.” Upon which you 
obferve, that Oljettions of greateft Difficulty in them- 
[elves, commonly appear trifling to thofe whoare leaft 
capable of removing them. The Reader may fee by 
what follows, whether the Writer we are concern- 
ed with is at all interefied in the Reflection. By 
which any one will conclude that you think the 
Objeétion not remov’d. I need not tranfcribe 
my Argument, fince you have drawn it in full 
Length: But fhall fubjoin what follows to it. 


- Etther God is intelligent, or not; to fay the lat- 


ter, contradicts Prop. 3. Seét. 1. If intelligent, 
he muft in vertue of Coroll. of Prop. 7. Sed. 
Cc2 ibid. 
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ibid. be infinitely fo: But infinite Intelligence ex- 
tends to, and is comprehenfive of all Contingen- 
cies, Pofflibles, €?c. otherwife it muft be bound- 
ed, and confequently finite. I endeavour’d to 
fhew what the Miftakes Men run into whenthey 
handle this and fuch like Queftions are owing to, 
viz. to thofe Terms, “ pa/f, prefent, and to come, 
“¢ which being fucceflive Ideas, and confequently 
“¢ Affections of created Beings, are properly pre- 
“6 dicable of them only.” Where lies the Flaw 
in this? Or if there was any Defect in the Argu- 
ment, why did not you point it out? 

If, Sir, God be not allow’d to have an Ac- 
quaintance with the future Tranfactions of Man- 
kind, in what Senfe can he be ftiled the Gover- 
nor of the World? How does he know in what 
Part of Space, or Period of Eternity, it will be 
neceflary to introduce any particular thing into 
the World, for bringing about any particular E- 
vent? Or to what End and Purpofe are the Pray- 
ers of his dependent Creatures, if he knows not 
the manner in which they will act, for the Ac- 
complifhment of their Defires? Suppofe, for In- 
ftance, B, a dependent Creature, fhould fuppli- 
cate A, its Creator, for the obtaining a Means 
of Happinefs, or removing a Means of Mifery ; 
if A be not fuppofed to know how B will adjuft 
his Acts and Motions in the Purfuit of one, or 
Avoidance of the other, how can he, either by 
natural Means, or the extraordinary Interceffion 





of himfelf, cooperate with B, in bringing about | 
the Thing petition’d for, or averting what was | 
deprecated? You fee what Confequence the De- | 
nial of fuch a Knowledge to be in God necefla- | 
rily brings after it. In the fame Degree theres | 


fore that God’s Superintendency and Govern- 
ment are neceflary to the Support and Well-be- 
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ing of the whole, is his Knowledge of all the 
future Actions and Endeavours of his rational 
Creatures necefflary alfo. 

I am furpriz’d you fhould be at a lofs to know 
what I mean by the Matter treating his Servant 
ruggedly and feverely; you cannot but have ob- 
ferved I had before fhewn that all Promifes and 
Contraéts were binding, withthe Reafons of their 
being fo; and confequently that every Servant 
(to ufe your own Words ) that obliges himfelf to 
any Degree of Servitude, has given the Matter 
a Right to that Degree of Servitude, and confe- 
quently to all the Means of fecuring it. 

We come now to the 12th Scétion, the firft 
Propofition of which is to prove a future State: 
And the Argument made ule of to prove it, is, 
you think, built uponno folid Foundation. Your 
Words are thefe; Zhis Reafoning, or as it fhould 
yvather be call’'d, precarious Suppofition, is built up- 
on no folid Foundation. It feems to take away the 
Freedom of the Divine A€tions; and is, as far as 
you can conceive, contrary to Fadi, 1.e. that God 
has not conferr’d on any Being all poffible Happine/s, 
&c. To which I anfwer; the more perfect any 
Being is, the more confiftent and uniform is his 
Rule of Action, (forall Slips and Deviations from 
an eftablifoed Rule are but Confequents of the Im- 
perfections of thofe Beings who deviate from it): 
Confequently an abfolutely perfect Being, mutt 
have an abfolutely invariable Rule to aét by: But 
fuch a Being is the firft Caufe: Therefore as his 
Rule of Aétion is the Communication of Happi- 
ne%Ss, he muft be conftantly determined by ir. 
And confequently our Argument for the Propo- 
fition will hold good. You fay, this takes away 
the Freedom of the Divine Aétions; not at all: 
For, as we obferv’d in another Plice, though the 
Ge 2 : Divine 
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Divine Will is conftantly carried to the Purfuit 
of Happinefs, yet it is certain he has a phyfieal 
Power of acting otherwife, though we are fure 
he will never ufe it. See Page 23. of the Sum- 
mary.——That Good is prevalent, and every 
thing made for the beft, is fully thewn in King’s 
Effay, to which I refer you: For to run through 
Particulars here, would be tedious: And in a 
Syftem whofe Parts are infinitely relative to each 
other, the Intereft of thofe Parts cannot be con- 
fider’d feparately from the great Intereft of the 
whole. Though I might fafely affirm that the 
Sum of every Being’s Enjoyments exceeds .the 
Sum of its Sufferings, and coniequently, that Ex- 
iftence is a Blefling to it. 

Your laft Remark is fufficiently confuted by 
the Article immediately following. 

I chufe to fend this Letter direéted to you ina 
private manner, as being the moft likely way to 
underftand one another fooneft. As your Re- 
marks are enough to prejudice any Reader againft 
the Summary who have not feen it, I hope you 
will /often them in your next State of the Repub- 
lick, &c. . You are welcome to make this Letter 
publick, or keep it by you, as you pleafe, tho’ 
if you fend it abroad, I would have my Name 
conceal’d. A Letter direéted for me at near 

will at any time come to hand. 


Tam, SiR, 


Your humble Servant. 


April 15. 1736. 
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